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Literature and the Machine 


HE economists of the new school have 

wearied of measuring the technique of the 

machine age and are busy charting its prob- 
able effects upon a person very little considered by 
the older practitioners of the once dismal science— 
man, human, personal, temperamental man. They 
find immense damage to the good life wrought by 
the exploiters of the machine, and sometimes com- 
plete destruction, but also hope for a future in which 
technology will become a creative rather than a 
merely destructive or productive force. Art has been 
crushed, but new arts, as of architecture and en- 
gineering, are arising. 

Such spokesmen of the new school as Mr. Stuart 
Chase keep their discussions away from literature, 
for literature, being essentially the expression of a 
whole age, either tells the story naively or is so con- 
fusing in its development as to be almost useless for 
argument. It cannot be made by machines, like 
furniture or textiles, yet it is so tied to machine 
processes, as of printing and transportation, and so 
responsive to the desires of a people who themselves 
are now machine made, that it cannot escape an in- 
fluence which we recognize as having changed the 
world so rapidly that only the introduction of fire, or 
the impact of Roman civilization on the northern 
barbarians, supplies fitting comparisons. 
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Yet it must be clear that literature is one of 
the arts and handicrafts that has benefitted as well 
as suffered from the machine. Journalism (we will 
not stop to define the term) has greatly profited by 
mechanical processes. If it has declined in quality 
in the process of adjusting itself to millions instead 
of thousands, it has gained in extraordinary facilities. 
The Sunday newspaper, for example, is not a luxury 
—even at its best it is half-baked news and think- 
ing—but for an age with a hundredfold readers 
and twice as much leisure to read, it is a necessity, 
made available by the machine. There is no ade- 
quate history of journalism, but when one is written 
the curve drawn will probably be upward. The 
“thunderers” of the past have left the newspapers, 
but they have found a place in the magazines, while 
ordinary, everyday newspaper writing, in spite of its 
occasional vulgarity and frequent lack of intellectual 
integrity, has probably escaped from more venality, 
more sheer badness, than it has absorbed in the new 
conditions of publication. Even the tabloids are 
better than the corrupt news sheets of a hundred years 
ago, and better, largely, because the machine has 
given them more power. 

As for art in journalism, there has been devel- 
oped, all over the world, a supple, familiar, easy 
prose that lends itself to the needs of a great popu- 
lation wanting to read. It is not a great style, but, 
generally speaking, it is an excellent instrument, 
comparable to the typewriter on which it is com- 
posed. Pomposity is dead in journalism. Human- 
ity finds an easy entrance. Credit this, at least, to 
the machine. 

Literature, per se, has been hard hit; how hard 
it is difficult now to say. The popularity of the 
novel for a century is due directly and indirectly 
to the machine. More people can read and it is 
easy to manufacture books for them. Hence an art 
form closer to the popular (which is to say machine ) 
life develops and becomes dominant. If the movie 
represents the end-product of the machine age, since 
it is not only shown by machine but made by ma- 
chine-like gauges which are standardized to fit a 


Winter Rune 


By EvizaBetH J. CoatsworTH 


NRIDDLE me my riddle 
If you would have my love: 
What is warm to all beneath 
And cold to all above? 


What moves gentle as a girl, 
And has waves like the sea, 
And is lighter than a butterfly, 
But yet will break a tree? 


What closes many a door, 
As strongly as a bar, 

And silences the footfalls, 
And shines like a star? 


And makes blossoms bloom 
Where no blossoms were, 
And pleases dogs and children 
And the philosopher? 
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population accustomed to standard sizes, the novel is 
a mixture of machine and of hand made, poetry and 
poetical drama are hand made entirely. The fate of 
poetry has been identical with what has happened to 
furniture and rugs. As soon as the patterns of life 
which these examples of handiwork represent could 
be turned out by quantity production, the mass groups 
gave up the originals entirely and took to the sub- 
stitutes which were cheaper in actual cash and (in 
the case of poetry) in time and energy required for 
appreciation. But no sooner had machine made 
goods triumphed than people of taste began to col- 
lect the hand made in rugs and furniture, and soon 
(Continued on next page) 


Herman Melville* 


By Frank JEwetr Marner, Jr. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago I sought Her- 
man Melville’s daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was living in the old Florence amid her 

father’s books and pictures. She talked of him with 
constraint, but was interested in my quest, giving 
me the two privately printed pamphlets of poems, 
which completed my first editions, and letting me 
read casually from that japanned tin cakebox which 
contained Melville’s letters and unpublished manu- 
cripts. Thus I took a few notes from the diaries 
of travels, sampled “Billy Budd,” and the last 
poems. Miss Melville generously promised me the 
use of all the papers except Melville’s letters to his 
wife. In high hopes I wrote to the’ American 
publishers whose list is heaviest with our classics, 
and proposed a modest biography in one volume. 
The answer was friendly but decisive: Herman Mel- 
ville was a hopelessly bad risk, and one that no 
prudent publisher could undertake even to the ex- 
tent of a few hundred dollars. 

Some five or six years later, Mr. Raymond 
Weaver happily rediscovered the most precious of 
cake boxes, and with the wisdom of youth addressed 
a publisher who had no long list of historic Amer- 
ican worthies and was willing to bet on an unsure 
thing. Thus in 1921 appeared the first biography, 
and an excellent one. No American publisher was 
willing to undertake the collected works. To the 
lasting discredit of our publishing trade, Mr. 
Weaver’s admirable definitive edition bears a Lon- 
don imprint. And now Mr. Lewis Mumford’s re- 
marl.able and illuminating biography comes not from 
an old house, but from new and adventurous pub- 
lishers, with no established authors of the genteel 
school on their list. 
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This too long reminiscence is written not to claim 
an empty priority, but to show how completely a 
Melvillian and Melville himself were outsiders 
twenty-five years ago. A few people knew 
“Typee.” ‘Moby Dick” was usually regarded as 
a good whaling book spoiled by a crazy streak of 
allegory. Méelville’s last years were regarded as a 
stretch of unrelieved eccentricity and misanthropy. 
He was in a peculiar sense homo unius libri, When 
the centenary of his birth came around in 1919 I 
did something to show the value of the neglected 
later books in an essay published in the shortlived 
The Weekly Review, possibly thereby hastening its 
end, and I used here and there crumbs I had picked 
from the cake box. But no man of my generation 
could have written so ardent and subtle a biography 
of Herman Melville as Mr. Mumford has produced. 
Whatever our conviction of Melville’s greatness, 
such devotees as Arthur Stedman, Professor Archi- 
bald Mac Meehan, and myself could not but be muf- 
fled by the fact that all our weighty literary acquain- 
tance assumed our task was to praise ““Typee” and, 
beyond that, merely to apologize for its author. 
These things ought not to inhibit, but they do. 
Mr. Mumford does not apologize. He counter- 
attacks most vigorously, and, parallel with a patient 
and eager rehabilitation of Herman Melville as 
man and writer, runs an often impatient and eager 
condemnation of his times. Indeed there is some 
exaggeration in the general envisagement of Her- 
man Melville as a Prometheus too lonely even to 
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attract the vultures, but it is also an exaggeration 
that makes for interpretation, 

We have in Mr. Mumford’s new book simply 
one of the best biographies produced in America. 
It is a biography of the so-called new school, which 
only means that it tries to integrate the man and 
make him come alive by whatever means. But 
being of the new school, it is free from that under- 
current of banter which becomes tedious and dis- 
tracting at times in Mr, Strachey and Mr. Maurois. 
There is a great labor of research in Mr. Mum- 
ford’s book, but the effort is concealed. Only a 
worker in the field knows what it may cost in time 
to turn up a single illuminating phase or anecdote. 
It appears that Melville’s letters to his wife are still 
reserved, but it is unlikely that their publication 
would seriously affect Mr. Mumford’s picture. 

Mr. Mumford offers the first complete and in- 
tegrated interpretation of the man Herman Melville, 
and this in the large sense is the distinction of the 
hook. His predecessors have been staggered by the 
mental blackness implied in “Pierre” and “The 
Confidence Man,” and have left it in mystery or 
covered it with vague words. They also treated 
the long, last years of obscurity too simply, and they 
generally failed to grasp the importance of Mel- 
ville’s poetry as affording clues to certain personal 
crises. And few of the earlier Melvillians touchee 
on those domestic infelicities, without understanding 
which no account of Melville’s Calvary is complete. 
Indeed, until recently, such issues could not properly 
be raised. Again Mr. Mumford has valiantly and 
as delicately attacked the problem of sex in Melville. 
Obviously it is in order, for the young man who 
had had his initiation in the arms of Fayaway could 
not become at will the American lover and hus- 
band of the older fiction. At times these links of 
interpretation seem a little thin, but I think Mr. 
Mumford is to be praised for his endeavor. The 
precise explanation he offers may at times seem hypo- 
thetical and unlikely, but any well felt interpreta- 
tion, even if it be not quite true to what actually 
happened, is truer than silence. Any integrated 
character in a biography is truer than any disinte- 
grated character, however authentic may be the 
disjecta membra. 

es Ss 

An epitome does sore injustice to Mr. Mumford’s 
reconstruction, yet I must attempt it. Imagine then 
a boy of a proud family early orphaned of a futile 
but idolized father, brought up in genteel want by 
a discontented and unperceptive mother. Half edu- 
cated, he tries his hand at clerking and school teach- 
ing, and finally, as an escape, ships as a common 
sailor for Liverpool. Here frustrations, wounded 
dignity, a sudden and appalling vision of depraved 
human kind. It will all go later into “Redburn.” 
The experience awakes the author in him, He 
writes fiction, but begins to read great books, 

He has hardened to bear the old humiliations, but 
they are no longer inevitable. Again, at twenty- 
one, to sea. ‘The three years and more include the 
foc’s’les of three American whalers, and that of 
an American frigate. “Twice he jumps ship, living 
for months among the gentle Marquesans, passing 
adventurous weeks as a gentlemanly beachcomber 
in Tahiti, In the navy he faces death and the 
indignity of flogging, escaping both by a miracle. 
Aboard the United States there are resonant books, 
plays of Marlowe and Ben Jonson; solid, factual 
books, Morgan’s “History of Algiers,” Knox’s 
“Captivity in Ceylon.” The common seaman, Her- 
man Melville, will deeply ponder both styles, and 
soon will practice them. 
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He returns brown, hard, a local celebrity. 
“Typee” and “Omoo” shape themselves by much 
telling. ‘“Typee” is published within two years of 
Melville’s return, and quickly wins him interna- 
tional celebrity, on the faith of which he marries a 
girl of the Brahmin class from Boston. Admirable 
sailor logs, these books are much more. They are 
contrasts of societies, and criticism of our own. 
They cross our moral sense, challenge our values. 
The pagan Polynesians have something we lack,— 
dignity, health, gracious employment of leisure, 
beauty. It was the moment when the worship of 
the great god Quantity was forming among us. 
Melville’s untimely raising of issues of quality 
stirred missionaries and traders to mutterings. 
There is a potential Diogenes in this apparently 
blithe young spinner of sailor’s yarns. 

Marriage on the brief flood tide of a very new 
reputation, brings new difficulties and frustrations, 
some possibly of the most intimate sort. He begins 


the fifteen year struggle to earn a living by his pen. 
Those exotic experiences which had only suggested 
comparison of specific civilizations, now, become 
universal symbols. They reach out in every direc- 
tion to the weakness and follies of man alone and 
man in society. “Mardi” is the result. Two beauti- 
ful, baffing volumes, a great politico-moral allegory 
not quite achieved. The mutterings of the mission- 
aries now spread to judicious critics. What has the 
writer of fresh and delightful tales of personal ad- 
venture to do with morals and politics? 

The struggle for a living becomes more dif- 
ficult. He wreaks himself upon “Moby Dick,” at 
thirty-two comes out with deeply impaired health. 
‘The critics and the public render a Scotch verdict. 
Here is a good book of adventure, spoiled by a crazy 
bent for allegory. No one understood it, perhaps 
nobody will fully understand it. But at least Mr. 
Mumford today can safely write of “Moby Dick,” 
It 


is one of the first great mythologies to be created in the 
modern world; created, that is, out of the stuff of that 
world, its science, its exploration, its terrestrial daring, its 
concentration upon power and dominion over nature, and 
not out of ancient symbols, Prometheus, Endymion, Orestes, 
etc. 


And the allegory would have yielded its meaning 
to a little patience. We may accept Mr. Mumford’s 
abridgment of this large matter. 


The white whale stands for the brute energies of existence, 
blind, fatal, overpowering, while Ahab is the spirit of man, 
small and feeble but purposive, that pits its puniness against 
this might, and its purpose against the blank senselessness of 
power. 
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If any American of 1851 had understood this, it 
would have left a very bad taste in his mouth. It 
meant that mankind must give blow for blow in a 
losing fight, meeting force with force, evil with 
evil. But nobody understood it, save, perhaps, Haw- 
thorne, who in “Ethan Brand” was soon to protest 
against all absolutes. He probably had his friend 
Melville in mind. In any case Melville thought 
so, and it clouded the only friendship he ever had 
with an intellectual peer. 

“Moby Dick” is a magnificent interweaving of 
the two Melvilles—the colorful and robust nar- 
rator, and the mystic and symbolist. Indeed since 
Dante there had hardly been a symbolism at once so 
concrete and documented and so rich in meaning. 
And merely as polyphonic prose the elevated pas- 
sages of “Moby Dick” compare favorably with any- 
thing the nineteenth century produced, 

At the time “Moby Dick” got faint praise, Mel- 
ville’s troubles deepened. He was a sick man, in 
debt, a dreaded alien, an unpractical visionary to 
his growing children. The heroic blackness of 
“Moby Dick” develops into a blackness of moral 
despair in “Pierre” and “The Confidence Man.” 
“Pierre” shows the fine idealism of youth as an ul- 
timate source of corroding evil, the sordid wisdom 
of the world as a sort of virtue, the antiquity of all 
life’s maxims. As the historian Ferrero was late to 
show in his eloquent book “Between Two Worlds,” 
in the moral and esthetic field everything seems re- 
versible. “The Confidence Man” reveals the 
power of all the charlatanries, the pullulation of 
hypocrisy and deceit in American life, as in life 
generally. Despite beautiful and profound passages 
in “Pierre,” both books were and are virtually un- 
readable. One cannot blame the public that turned 
its back on them. 
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Now and then amid this philosophical agony Mel- 
ville honestly tried to give the public what it wanted, 
with the result of such sterling narratives as “Red- 
burn” and “White Jacket.” In the same endeavor 
he expanded a mere chap book relation into one of 
our best novels of the Revolution, “Israel Potter.” 
But this was inadequate amends for “Mardi” and 
“Pierre.” 

The patriotic élan of the Civil War lifted Mel- 
ville out of his misanthropic depths. In “Battle 
Pieces” he prepared for those long exercises in verse 
which were to solace his obscurity. After the war, 
to avoid a dependent position, he gave up as a bread- 
winning author, sought a place as a United States 
Customs inspector in New York, and continued 
his writing merely as a solace and a diversion. In 
the early forties he made this strategic retreat. His 
nicest and mellowest writing, if not his best, was 
still to be done. 

The prelude to this obscure new life, was as be- 
fore, a sea voyage, to the Holy Land. His journals 
show his fine native taste, the long poem “Clarel” 


shows his personal adjustment to a confused and 
generally misunderstanding world. He falls back 
upon a sort of animal faith, an acceptance of the 
paradoxes and contradictions of life, because of 
the worth of life itself. It is a theme that runs 
through the last three volumes of verse—verse 
written for himself. In his last novel, and perhaps 
his only good novel as such, “Billy Budd,” he con- 
sents to the evil as to the good of life, shows how 
fine loyalties compel black deeds, how virtue is im- 
potent before malice or before conventional 
authority. It is the theme of “Pierre,” but handled 
now without bitterness or rebellion. Life is like 
that. One accepts life. 
ss Ss 

It is a chief merit of Mr. Mumford’s book to 
dispel the legend of misanthropy and even of in- 
sanity that has gathered about Melville’s hidden 
years.. He was simply a fine old gentleman, chas- 
tened but not broken by adversity, productive and 
expressive as an author without readers, tardily re- 
conciled to his family conditions, mellowed in a 
gentle and resigned world wisdom. Even his hum- 
ble occupation, that of appraising imported goods, 
kept a whiff of the sea about him. He lived be- 
yond the scriptural span, and if he lived in isola- 
tion, it was because he could not find companions 
who had fathomed life as deeply as himself. The 
generation that was making and breaking railroads, 
and gutting the soil for oi] and metals, and razing 
the forests, had nothing to say to him, nor he to 
it. He accepted the situation and thus kept his in- 
tegrity. He is becoming important again to a new 
generation that does not bow down to the great 
god Quantity. 

Such in bare epitome is the gist of Mr. Mumford’s 
book, The case is maintained with eloquence, force, 
and delicacy, and in all large matters seems to me 
convincingly established. The book is so good and 
so generally discriminating that I deplore the fling 
at the Navy of today as not unlike that of Melville’s 
time. I am sure a little study of the facts would 
make Mr. Mumford withdraw the unfair gird. 
Melville’s young literary contemporaries are treated 
much too scornfully. This picturesquely exalts 
himself, but it would not have pleased him, It was 
something to maintain even a thin tradition of the 
old culture through the “Black Walnut Era.” 
Dr. Holmes and Mr. Howells would not have been 
more useful or a whit better had they anticipated 
Mr. Mencken and Mr. Sinclair Lewis in minor 
prophecy, Such are negligible blemishes in a wise 
and discerning book which deserves and will doubt- 
less have a wide and enthusiastic reading. 





Literature and the Machine 
(Continued from preceding page) 


the wealthy followed, until now, for both old and 
new examples, there is a better market than ever 
before, and handiwork, in a machine age, is actually 
increasing. Something of the same kind is happen- 
ing in literature. The little theatres, poetical 
renaissances, limited editions, cult writers, coteries— 
these are all signs of a revival in the “hand made” 
in literature, made possible by the greater wealth 
and greater leisure resulting from the use of ma- 
chines. 

But this fostered state of literature is not a com- 
fortable one. It has a museum smell to it. It is 
a little like that Tudor Gothic of American univer- 
sities which, made possible by profits from machines, 
and practicable because it is a casing upon a frame- 
work of machined steel, has no more relation to the 
life that uses it than any other imitation of the past. 
Which is obviously not to question its possible value 
as architecture, but to challenge its vitality as an 
expression of anything current in life. 

So far, therefore, and with the possible exception 
of the novel and certain types of drama, the me- 
chanic age has been destructive in literary art. In 
no department have men risen above the past, ex- 
cept in the areas bordering upon journalism. In 
many they have heavily fallen. If analogy is good 
for anything—and its value is always dubious—the 
new literary art of the mechanized age is to come, 
like the skyscrapers, through a dependence upon, and 
full use of, machines, perhaps in the movies, and 
not improbably in some new intensification of jour- 
nalism (and what else is the art of the modern 
novel!) which will find a way to make tragedy, 
poetry, romance, epic, or their equivalents, vigorous 
and representative again. Signs are already in the 
heavens, 
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A Significant Direction 


FOR LANCELOT ANDREWES: ESSAYS ON 
STYLE AND ORDER. By T.S. Extor. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 


ONCE asked a French scholar to explain the 

high estimate placed on Bossuet by French 

critics, even the worldly minded; and he re- 
plied: “His magnificent logic.” Some such epi- 
thets, magnificence and logic, we make use of in our 
estimate of Burke, but it is no doubt more inveterate 
with the French to insist on the esthetic values of 
logic. At a time when we are feeling that habit 
and emphasis are rather conspicuously absent from 
the contemporary program, it is significant that Mr. 
Eliot’s very significant mind turns to the seventeenth 
century—to the sermons of Bishop Andrewes and 
to Bishop Bramhall’s “Vindication of the English 
Church”—for his initial examples of style, and of 
order as the first principle of style. Literary criti- 
cism of sermons is not often met with now. One’s 
memory has to go back to Coleridge and Johnson 
' in search of it, and notes that their admiration, too, 
was for the seventeenth century preachers. In so 
thinking of the subject from a literary standpoint, 
one notes further that the old-fashioned sermon had 
very distinct structural form. Divinity students 
must have been taught how to build them, and taught 
a principle like that imposed on the drama. As for 
the plot, so for the argument, nothing belongs there 
which does not move it forward. The formal 
divisions and subdivisions were devices to force aver- 
age preachers—who as average men would naturally 
tend to wander from coherence—to force them into 
clarity and consecutive precision in spite of them- 


selves, 2 st 


Mr. Eliot finds that Andrewes’s sermons are mod- 
els of absorption in the subject, whereas Donne’s 
sermons are interfused and interrupted by Donne’s 
personality. It was a strange personality, and strange 
personalities interest us; but Mr. Eliot prefers per- 
sonality behind rather than in front. In the same 
way he finds the almost forgotten Bramhall a 
sounder and more logical thinker than Hobbes. The 
two bishops are important men historically, because 
the Church of England was formulated under Eliz- 
abeth, and these and their like gave it its intellectual 
background and substance. Andrewes’s prose “is not 
inferior to that of any sermons in the language, un- 
less it be some of Newman’s—his place is second 
to none in the history of the formation of the Eng- 
lish Church—Bramhall’s prose is great prose only 
in the sense that it is good prose of a great epoch.” 

Mr. Eliot defends Machiavelli as a realistic and 
logical thinker whose reputation has been falsified 
ever since his time by a persistent romanticism which 
was shocked by his “cynicism.” But he was neither 
a cynic nor a prophet. 


He was concerned first of all with truth, not with per- 
suasion, which is one reason why his prose is great prose, 
a model of style for any language—What makes him a 
great writer, and forever a solitary figure, is the purity 
and singlemindedness of his passion—for the unity, peace, 
and prosperity of his country—Only the pure in heart can 
blow the gaff on human nature as Machiavelli has done— 
The cynic is always impure and sentimental. 


One may object that cynicism is not always that, 
while admitting it the wrong word to apply to Mach- 
iavelli. One may object that neither is romanti- 
cism, in Mr. Eliot’s derogatory sense, the right word 
to describe the feeling that has always been repelled 
by the logical, but unscrupulous, politics of “The 
Prince.” It is not exactly romanticism which re- 
jects the doctrine that a sufficient end justifies any 
means. It is perhaps an instinct more realistic than 
any logic. But a defense of Machiavelli, like a 
defense of Fascism, must start from the situation 
and alternative of the time. Whether it justifies 
or not, it explains. And if Mr. Eliot, in his apotheo- 
sis of Machiavelli, goes further than most of us 
would go, the essay is nevertheless in line with the 
twa preceding, and indicative of the general direc- 
tion in which his mind is moving. It is seeking the 
path from an era of romance and roundabout think- 
ing out into an era of straight thinking applied to 
undisguised realities. 

So, too, with the essay on F. H. Bradley. He 
prefers Bradley to Arnold, as Bramhall to Hobbes 
and Andrewes to Donne, because he finds him a more 
realistic thinker, more secure on his feet, and less 
subject to hallucination. Again, in the essay on 
Baudelaire, he points out that Mr. Symons mistrans- 
lates Baudelaire into the faded dialect of the “de- 


cadent ‘nineties.’ But Baudelaire was more 
substantial than that, more like Racine than like 
Swinburne, for whose childish disciples “evil was 
very good fun.” To Baudelaire it was a reality. 
Again, in the essay on Thomas Middleton, a name 
associated as. collaborator in a number of long 
winded plays, it is shown that in each of two of 
these plays, “The Changeling” and “The Roaring 
Girl,” there is a woman character of extraordinary 
vitality and permanent truth to human nature, inde- 
pendent of the conventions of any epoch, Again, 
in the essay on Crashaw, the constant “brain work” 
in Crashaw is contrasted with the absence of that 
“brain work” in passages quoted from Shelley. 
Shelley seems to be Mr. Eliot’s favorite hunting 
ground for samples of an age gone astray after un- 
substantial things. To an ex-romanticist, not en- 
tirely repentant, it seems that the Shelley verse 
somehow sings, like a Shakespearean lyric, and the 
pace is swift; whereas the Crashaw verse does not 
sing but only meditates, and the pace is slow. Mr. 





JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


A caricature from ;Eva Hermann’s “On Parade” 
(Coward-McCann). 


Eliot might say that “somehow sings” may stand 
for that very kind of day dreaming from nowhere 
to nowhere, which enclosed the whole romantic era 
in its violet fog. Still I suspect that, if no value is 
to be seen except where the thing is thought through 
tc its outcome—no “mutations,” nothing translunary 
and inexplicable—then something with reality in it 
is going to be missed. 

The final essay is on “The Humanism of Irving 
Babbitt.” I had always thought of Professor Bab- 
bitt and Mr. Eliot (companioned by M. Julien 
Benda) as moving in the same direction; and as 
regards purely literary criticism they do. Mr. Eliot 
acknowledges his relations to Professor Babbitt in 
terms of the utmost respect. But here is a ques- 
tion of ethical theory, where Professor Babbitt is 
an individualist, and is complained of as “trying 
to build a Catholic platform out of Protestant 
planks.” His “inner check” is found as insufficient 
a substitute in feasible ethics for the solidities of the 
older faith, as F. H. Bradley found Arnold’s “best 
self,” or “culture,” or “the stream of tendency” 
that on the whole “makes for righteousness.” ‘The 
criticism in both cases is sufficiently cogent, but one 
might think it only fair of Mr. Eliot to submit his 
own position. Perhaps it is not so much a position 
as a direction, and perhaps that is the best kind of 
position to take in times like these. The direction 
seems headed back to the seventeenth century, in so 
far that, however much or little he may accept their 
premises, he finds satisfaction in the reasoning of 
the seventeenth century divines; just as he finds sat- 
isfactory “brain work” in the seventeenth century 
poets and a correspondence to the realities of life. 

It is his direction, as well as his force and scholar- 
ship, that leads me to think Mr. Eliot among the 
most indicative of modern critics, indicative of the 
way things will possibly be tending a generation 
ahead, when the elders among us have gone away 
with our recollections and our surmises, 





Alfred Francis Pribram, Professor of History at 
the Vienna University, will occupy the Henry Ford 
Chair of English History at Oxford University next 
year. He will lecture on the subject of “England and 
the International Politics of the Great Powers from 
1871 to 1914.” The lectures will start in October. 


The Deep South 


SWORDS AND ROSES. By JosepH HeErces- 
HEIMER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by A. Howarp MENEELY 


HIS is Mr. Hergesheimer’s affectionate 

tribute to an old society that vanished after 

1865. With rare sympathy and under- 
standing he has undertaken to recreate from the 
shattered past the atmosphere and manners of the 
deep South in the years before and during the Civil 
War, and he has achieved a marked success. Also 
he has undertaken to accord the deep South its 
proper share of credit for the prosecution of the 
war. Virginia and the war were not synonymous: 
the Confederacy had its beginnings in Alabama, and 
much of the fighting in the four disastrous years 
that followed was in the Gulf and Mississippi River 
regions and in the mountains and valleys of the 
hinterland. Probably nowhere were the sacrifices 
greater or more cheerfully and bravely made for 
“the Cause,” and nowhere were the changes that 
followed the surrender more generally felt, than in 
these sections. The old deep South has long needed 
a literary spokesman and in Mr. Hergesheimer she 
has a persuasive pleader. 

In his first chapter in passages partly historical, 
often brilliantly descriptive, Mr. Hergesheimer pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the deep South with its broad 
plantations, spacious white houses, delicately scented 
gardens, and a dignified, spirited society that ruled 
in almost feudal fashion. It was a land foreign to 
the rest of America and flavored with a romance 
that was peculiarily its own. “For the people who 
dominated it, it was a paradise and they fought for 
it with every particle of their possessions.” In these 
opening pages Mr. Hergesheimer’s style enjoys free 
rein; he is pouring forth personal emotions and 
produces literature of a fine quality. 

The nine succeeding chapters are vignettes in 
which he writes of men and women, important in 
their day, whose rootages were in the deep South 
and who reflected its character and had about them 
something of its romance. Here the author adheres 
principally to authentic history and his style is fre- 
quently modified to a forthright directness, particu- 
larly in dealing with military affairs, but little of 
its charm is lost. 

William Lowndes Yancey, “the Pillar of 
Words,” and Varina Howell, “the Rose of Missis- 
sippi,” were, primarily, of the pre-war South. 
Yancey, one of the last of the old-fashioned orators 
and an irreconcilable secessionist, was swept into 
comparative obscurity by the disunion he had labored 
so zealously and so eloquently to precipitate. His 
mission was ended. Varina Howell personified all 
the sweetness and strength and loyalty of Southern 
womanhood. ‘The daughter of a Whig planter, 
she fell in love with Jefferson Davis and submerged 
her life in his. His politics became hers; his enemies 
became her enemies. She knew that Mr. Davis was 
always right. Women of her day were accustomed 
to count themselves “well lost in the men they loved 
and married; they made every effort to sink them- 
selves in their husbands’ personality. . . .” 

Four of the studies are of Confederate generals: 
Beauregard, a “military figure in bronze”; Albert 
Sidney Johnston, “the lonely star” of Texas; Nathan 
Bedford. Forrest, and Jeb Stuart of the gold spurs. 
No headquarters generals these. They fought in a 
romantic war, a war in which generals dashed for- 
ward at the head of their troops, shared the hard- 
ships of camp and field, and solved problems of 
strategy in the saddle. Mr. Hergesheimer’s por- 
traits of these men are done with a fine mastery, but 
he is tantalizing: one constantly wishes that he had 
given more space to the men and less to detailed 
accounts of the engagements in which they partici- 
pated. Beauregard is much more fascinating than 
the Unionist bombardment of Fort Sumter in 
1863-64. The studies of Beauregard and Johnston 
are very sympathetic and full of understanding. If 
there was something humorous in the former’s “fan- 
tastic serious vanity” and his Napoleonic conception, 
there was also something pathetic in the ill-luck and 
slights he encountered throughout the war. For- 
rest, a veritable “black fury” on horseback, and Jeb 
Stuart with his flare for gold spurs, a yellow sash, 
and a sweeping black plume in his hat, live again in 
the swift and flashing lines of “Swords and Roses.” 
They are tremendously appealing figures, resource- 
ful, dashing, utterly without fear, 

Captain John N. Maffitt, one of the ablest naval 
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officers of the war, Belle Boyd, the female spy, and 
John Worsham, a foot soldier who entered the 
service in a fancy dress uniform and was finally 
reduced to rags, are no less engaging. ‘Through the 
reconstruction of their lives and experiences other 
phases of the Southern scene in peace and war are 
reflected and the whole made more understandable. 

For the deep South the close of the Civil War 


was in a very profound sense the end of an era: 


The structure of its society, the form of its daily life, 
its property in ideas, and ideas of property, were all de- 
stroyed. Even its code of honor, its sense of integrity, began 
to appear archaic. The deep South, in a word, with all that 
it signified, had come to an end. 


Its passing was inevitable and the regeneration 
that has come since Appomatox, on the whole, has 
been for the better. The South is no longer as 
backward in comparison with other sections as it 
once was. The comforts and pleasures of life are 
no longer the exclusive property of the gentle folk 
in plantation mansions and stately town houses. But, 
laments Mr. Hergesheimer, if there have been great 
gains there have been losses: 


A loss of beauty. An old serenity vanished. An in- 
dividual bravery, a brave individuality, destroyed. The men 
who lived in the past of the South, who died in its hope- 
less support, were fortunate—they knew tranquillity and 
personal independence. . . . Once men held themselves more 
dearly than they held their possessions, 


The darker side of the Southern scene, the lot 
of the poor and humble, is largely missing from 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s presentation; to that extent the 
picture is faulty. But it is difficult to quarrel with 
him when he has given us so much, 





Crime and Lawyers 


MASS MURDER. By L. C. Doutuwarre. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1929. 
$2.50. 

MORE FAMOUS TRIALS. By the Eart oF 
BIRKENHEAD. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. 1929. $4. 

THE MILLIGAN CASE. Edited by SamuEL 
Kaus. (American Trials.) New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1929. $5. 


Reviewed by EomMunp PEARSON 


EADERS are themselves to blame, if, wish- 
ing to know about such popular murderers 
as Burke and Hare, George Joseph Smith, 

Piofessor Webster, and Neill Cream, they do not 
get the information. Many of us have wrought, 
and some of us are still wreaking (if that is the 
word) to let all the world know about these famous 
assassins. 

Fifteen years ago, mystified by references in 
English books to the great burglar and murderer, 
Charley Peace, I tried to satisfy my curiosity about 
him. All I could discover was an essay by Mr. 
Charles Whibley,—a writer of distinction, but one 
who belongs to the interpretative rather than to the 
informative school. 

As a reader, I have an old-fashioned preference 
for a few facts; I long to know, for example, 
whether the criminal I am reading about flourished 
in the reign of George V or under the Saxon 
Heptarchy. To me, that does not seem an unreéa- 
sonable desire, but it is one that the interpretative 
writer is resolved never to humor. He dislikes 
facts as I abhor spiders in a barn; and chooses to 
discuss the rascal’s “mother fixation” or whether 
he had a “king and slave phantasy.” 

For a few years, my thirst for information about 
Charles Peace went unslaked. ‘Today, however, I 
could lay my hands on a dozen accounts of him,— 
the best, as usual, being the volume in #f€ Notable 
British Trials. . 

The two readable books by Mr. Douthwaite and 
Lord Birkenhead present some of the old favorites 
for our further inspection; and each, also, includes 
some fresher material. Lord Birkenhead has trialse 
for treason, trials for libel, and the trial of great 
personages like Joan of Arc, Charles I, the Duke 
of Monmouth, and Marie Antoinette, as variants 
from his cases of private homicide. He does not 
scorn to discuss plain murder. Mr. Douthwaite’s 
title, “Mass Murder,” suggests the slaughter of 
groups of men, by machine-gun fire,—the pet 
method, in the belief of all New Yorkers, of the 
Chicago criminal. Actually, he only means to dis- 
cuss persons who have reddened their hands more 
than once. George Joseph Smith, who was some- 
what of a precisian, would have declined to be 


called a “mass murderer,” since what he did was 
to slay three women, one at a time, and at inter- 
vals of more than a year. 

Mr. Douthwaite’s newcomers are Frederick 
Deeming and Earle Nelson; his chapters on them 
are admirable. Mr. Deeming’s peculiarity was this: 
in whatever house he lived, there, soon or late, the 
police found somebody buried under the hearth- 
stone. As a coincidence, it lacked, somehow, in 
artistic verisimilitude. 

Earle Nelson wandered around the country 
strangling people, usually landladies, He made the 
blunder—a rare tactical error for an American mur- 
derer—of extending his operations into Canada, 
where his career was abruptly terminated by the 
law. The sedulous care with which the American 
criminal usually avoids Canadian territory is a 
mystifying matter to those criminologists who believe 
that the prompt and drastic punishment of crime (as 
in Canada) has no deterrent effect. A still darker 
mystery, to those experts who explain crime by 
glandular disturbances within the human body is 
the fact that there are about one-twentieth as many 
grave crimes committed in Canada, per capita, as 
in the United States. The obvious conclusion is that 
the poor Canadians are born practically without 
glands. 
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“The Milligan Case” is the first volume of 
American Trials, a series which, I am sure, is 
eagerly awaited by a great many readers. This 
first volume, in dignified and serious treatment of 
the material, and in the excellent physical appearance 
of the book, is a cause for congratulation. 

Lambdin-P. Milligan, a man with a face like 
an angry old woman, was perpetually unhappy un- 
less he was cordially detested by his neighbors. He 
had learned that minorities are sometimes right, and 
from that, had drifted into the easy formula— 
occasionally mistaken for liberalism—that minori- 
ties are always right. The sate Vice-President Mar- 
shall, who knew him, said that after bringing the 
Democratic party in Indiana into disrepute, during 
the whole Civil War, Milligan spent the last part 
of his life in abusing and berating the same party. 

This unpleasing person was one of a group, in 
some of the Middle Western states, who, about 
1863-64 conceived it their duty to keep sniping the 
administration and the Union armies from behind 
the lines; to form secret societies, such as the 
Knights of the Golden Circle; to refer to the Gov- 
ernment as “Lincoln and his minions”; to discour- 
age enlistments; and to do all that was possible 
to make life bright and cheerful for President 
Jefferson Davis. Blunt folk referred to this as 
treason, but Mr. Milligan felt that it was a highly 
patriotic duty, since as he perfectly well knew, it 
was Abraham Lincoln’s dearest ambition to erect 
a military tyranny, with himself as emperor, 

Some irritated army officers seized Milligan and 
his friends, tried them before a military court, and 
sentenced them to be hanged. Presidents Lincoln 
and Johnson let them go to the steps of the gallows, 
but not quite into the hands of the hangman. At 
last, Milligan and his fellows were able to get their 
case before a civil tribunal,—where it belonged. 
The Supreme Court, in a celebrated opinion, re- 
affirmed the constitutional rights of citizens to trial 
before a civil court, even in time of war. The 
great principle of our law was again emphasized, 
and Milligan and the other Knights were at last 
released,—with something of the holy light of mar- 
tyrdom playing about their brows. Thus, a mean 
man gave his name to this statement of a great 
safeguard of freedom. 

The book, as a whole, is tough reading. The 
account of the military commission, which has to be 
read first, for an understanding of the case, is 
placed at the rear. This, says the editor, Mr. Klaus, 
is “legal propriety.” Perhaps; but, from every 
other point of view, it is pedantry. The editor’s 
own introduction will, I think, baffle nearly every- 
one but the most resolute. The argument before 
the Supreme Court has some fine oratory, of the 
old-fashioned, stately type. 

It is a useful illustration of the variance between 
the English and American lawyers’ views of the 
literature of criminal law, to contrast this projected 
series of American Trials with the similar series in 
Great Britain. The British judge or barrister does 
not think of himself as going slumming, if he 
discusses in print a straight criminal trial, with 
no interest but its human interest. Barristers, as 
well as mere literary men, have edited volumes in 
the Notable British Trials, and judges and Lord 


Chancellors have contributed material, and ac- 
cepted dedications. And, I believe, the British 
criminal bar is not beneath ours in its standards, 
its learning, or in the character of its practitioners. 

The projected American Trials, on the other 
hand, have about them a professorial atmosphere. A 
merely interesting criminal trial is, apparently, a 
little beneath its notice. It begins with this hard 
nut of constitutional law. The forthcoming items 
are clearly chosen for some legalistic, sociological, 
or political aspect. The Molineux case (which no- 
body, except, perhaps, Mr. Theodore Dreiser, could 
make other than interesting), is taken for its fa- 
mous point of law before the appeal court; the 
Chicago anarchists and Sacco-Vanzetti for political 
reasons, and so on. An interesting series, which 
I shall wish to own and to read,—but a high-brow 
series, none the less, Our lawyers seem to have 
the kind of learning which carries with it a great 
many facts. But they have not attained, as writers, 
the learning which leads to simplicity. They fail 
to see that a trial may be interesting for itself alone, 
even if it does not establish some thundering maxim 
of the law. 


A Persian Boyhood 


IN THE IMPERIAL SHADOW. By Mirza 
Maumoup KHAN SaGHAPHI. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran. 1928. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mary FLEMING LABAREE 
HIS book tells the story of a Persian boy- 
hood, tells it brilliantly, and in a style re- 
taining the native flavor, yet cleverly 
enough occidental for the understanding of the 
western reader. 

This particular boyhood story should be told bril- 
liantly for its setting was far from common. Mirza 
Mahmoud Khan Saghaphi, the boy in question was 
not the seed of peasants, not the son of water- 
carrier, spice-merchant, or money-lender. He was 
the child of a well-known and learned nobleman of 
ancient and honorable lineage, born to spacious liv- 
ing and fine culture, in the capital city of Persia, 
which has been Teheran, since the Kajars made it 
so. Also when still a small boy he became page at 
the brilliant court of Nassr-ed-Din Shah, great- 
grandfather to the last Kajar sovereign. 

Depicted for us are outstanding scenes in the 
young Khan’s early life, from the happy stir in his 
father’s house and quarter, incident to his arrival in 
the world of men. We see him acquiring his first 
steed, a tall, white, pedigreed Kerman donkey. We 
see him going to school in a room perched on the 
roof of the bazaar, to a teacher who was jinee- 
catcher as well as dispenser of learning. There are 
adventures in the imperial harem and in the im- 
perial camp, also, with a knight-errant. There 
are stories of hunting, of riding with the Shah, aad 
that dramatic and fateful assassination of the Shah, 
so near to his year of jubilee, in the Shrine of Hez- 
rate Abdol-Azim. 





se 


But more to be remembered than exotic inci- 
dents and the leisurely rhythm of complex family 
life, is the series of Persian miniatures. Of all the 
miniatures, that of the Khan’s gracious, beautiful 
mother is most memorable. Close to it in rank 
however, are those of the wise and stately father, 
the uncles holy and unholy, Akbar, Queen Ghamar- 
ed-Dowleh, the Imperial Majesty himself. 

This is a book for the lovers of drama, line, and 
color, in an Oriental setting. For the more sober- 
minded, merely alien ways of living may intrigue, 
while the person with a flair for history, may find in 
this story of the last days of the longest Kajar reign 
both background and clues to Pahlavi Persia of 
Reza Shah, 
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Further Indictment 


SLAVES OF THE GODS. By Kartuerine 
Mayo. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1929. 

Reviewed by Henry Krrrrepce Norton 

INCE the publication of “Mother India” the 
name of Katherine Mayo has entered that 
somewhat select group known as “household 
words,” ‘This is not necessarily an honor, for these 
words, few as they are, cover a wide range of ethical 
implication. Christ and the Devil are but two of 
them. And there would be vehement dissent what- 
ever rung on the ethical ladder was assigned as 

Miss Mayo’s seat. There are those who look upon 

her as the prophet of a new day for India. There 

are others—possibly more numerous—who look upon 
her as a muckraker, as a panderer, or worse. 

When the carefully documented indictment of 
“Mother India” fell among the fascinating, but 
exotically frail, structure which Hindu lecturers and 
writers had constructed for us out of the vaunted 
beauties of Indian philosophy, Indian religion, and 
Indian spirituality, a veritable riot broke out. Father, 
sons, sisters, and adopted aunts of Mother India 
rose in her defence with a vehemence which be- 
trayed more than a relative interest in her good 
name. Miss Mayo was denounced as a liar, a 
propagandist, a sensational journalist, and even as 
a tourist. Her statistics, of course, were awkward 
things to get around and so it was asserted that these 
were antiquated and referred, insofar as they were 
admissible at all, to a period varying from a couple 
of decades to a couple of centuries ago according 
to the enthusiasm of the critic. 

Miss Mayo continued her way—evil or not as the 
case may be—unabashed, She had set herself a task 
just as she had in the case of the rural police and 
of the Filipinos and she refused to be driven off 
her course. “Mother India,” despite its outward 
resemblance to a lawyer’s brief, had reached hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers, But there were many 
who should have the truth and could not be reached 
in this way. For these Miss Mayo has put her in- 
dictments of the Hindu social system in story form. 
The warp of beauty and the woof of horror in 
child marriage, child suicide, wife murder, infan- 
ticide, have been painstakingly woven together into 
a series of tales which are as fascinating as they are 
terrifying. Abstractly there is no more truth—and 
no less—in these tales than there was in the chapters 
of “Mother India,” but somehow or other there is 
more poignancy in the death of little Kamla Devi, 
the murder of the child wife, the torture of the 
child widow, and the sacrifice of the charming 
Alamehu, than in columns of disgrace-laden figures 
that tell us how many hundreds of thousands of- 
little Hindu girls share their fate every year. 

st SF 

The stories themselves are most artistically done. 
As a mere collection of tales they have a charm and 
an Oriental flavor that suggests now Burton and 
now Kipling. But Miss Mayo has not stopped at 
the stories. Her purpose is not to add to the world’s 
stock of fiction, but to press home her arraignment 
of the Hindu social system. For this it is essential 
that the reader should understand that the stories 
are not fiction but truth in fictional form. At the 
end of each story, therefore, she has collected a few 
excerpts from statements of Indian leaders, which 
not only testify to the essential truth of the tale, but 
proclaim the prevalence of the evil which it depicts. 
There is nothing wearisome in these excerpts. They 
are short and to the point and they effectively an- 
swer the question which, in view of the attacks on 
“Mother India,” will inevitably arise in the reader’s 
mind—‘But is this really true?” 

Nor has Miss Mayo missed the opportunity to 
confound the critics of “Mother India,” although 
she nowhere mentions them, With a few exceptions 
all of the statements quoted have been made since 
1920 and the great majority of them since “Mother 
India” was written. ‘Thus does she negative the 
assertion that “Mother India” dealt with the old 
bad days and that the evils therein laid bare have 
long since ceased to exist. 

Taken as a whole, “The Slaves of the Gods” 
utterly destroys the criticism leveled at “Mother 
India.” If it adds nothing to the original indict- 
ment, it leaves nothing to the apologist for Hindu 
culture. Miss Mayo has no quarrel with the literary 
and philosophical theories which underlie that cul- 
ture, but she condemns with all the vigor of an out- 
raged soul the social oppression which exemplifies 
those theories as they are practised in India. 


In one respect she carries her argument somewhat 
further than she did in “Mother India.” A basic 
tenet of British rule in India is that there is to be 
no interference with the religious customs of the 
Indian peoples. ‘This has not prevented the su 
pression of suttee and thuggee, the burning of wi 
ows and assassination under the guise of religion. 
Miss Mayo raises the pertinent question whether the 
time has not come for a more vigorous effort to 
modify the inexcusable social practices of Hindu- 
ism, practices which account for a vastly greater 
total of human misery than the more dramatic 
crimes of suttee and thuggee. To be sure, the pres- 
ent social practices hide behind the mask of religious 
injunction, but this very circumstance forces the 
question whether religious toleration, desirable as it 
is, should be stretched to cover a mass of oppres- 
sions which the oppressors choose to cloak with re- 
ligious sanctity. The most earnest advocate of 
religious toleration would hardly defend human sac- 
rifice today no matter how earnestly the perpetrators 
believed in its religious efficacy. Miss Mayo in her 
latest volume has not only nailed down and double- 
riveted the charges made in “Mother India,” but she 
has posed a further question to the leaders of civiliza- 
tion: “How long must any portion of humanity be 
bound to mortal wretchedness for the benefit of a 
priestly and privileged class, before the unctuous 
plea of the oppressors for religious tolerance becomes 
a blaring absurdity?” 

While Miss Mayo poses the question she is no 
less careful to point out the enormous difficulties 
involved. The two stories “Why They Do Not 
Tell” and “Loneliness,” as well as incidents in sev- 
eral of the others, show most forcibly how seemingly 
impossible it is even to find a place to begin. The 
oppressed classes are so thoroughly imbued with the 
righteousness of their own lowly condition and the 
oppressing classes so thoroughly imbued with the 
righteousness of their own oppression that beneficent 
action seems utterly precluded. Where it has been 
attempted it has, with discouraging regularity, re- 
acted to the detriment of those it tried to help. The 
problem is thus not one for the British government 
alone, but for civilization at large. 





An Army of Artists 


THE PRINCE OR SOMEBODY. By Louts 
Gotpinc. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by RoBERT NATHAN 
Author of “The Bishop’s Wife” 


R. LOUIS GOLDING has the ex- 
traordinary good fortune to employ un- 
der the banner of his name, and in 

his single person, a whole army of artists. There 
are at least two novelists whom I know very well: 
Louis the mystic, the cabalist, the hagiographer; and 
Golding the romantic, the poet, the lad-in-love- 
with-the-lady-in-the-fairy-tale. ‘There are, besides, 
the traveler, and the scholar; and finally, Golding 
of Oxford, the Generalissimo, one might say, of 
this successful army. 

Of some of these Goldings I have written before: 
of the mystic, the author of the beautiful “Miracle 
Boy”; of the traveler, whose delightful “Those 
Ancient Lands” appears this spring. Now I have 
before me “The Prince or Somebody,” by the ro- 
mantic Golding; and it seems to me the happiest of 
his books. On page sixteen, between hoots of laugh- 
ter, I asked myself: Can he possibly keep it up? 
He does; his wit stitches the book together with 
a bright thread. 

It is the story of Merryl Kielsen, Princess Ruri- 
koff, and her strange, dark husband Fyodor, who 
made so much trouble, and felt so unhappy; of Ben 
Wain, the little Englishman with that one aston- 
ishing left hook to the chin; of the dog Boris; of 
the Tyrolese Alps; of the lascivious Mariandl with 
her little, red nose; of Frau Schabs, to whom the 
whole dreadful proceedings were “not a joke, not 
a little thing, Oh no, no, no”; and of many others, 
drawn together in a story which not only marches 
along the borders of terror, but moves with the 
best of good humor, wit, and gusto, and even with 
beauty. 

For it is to the further good fortune of Golding 
of Oxford that the mystic who writes under his 
banner is a cracking good story-teller; and that the 
romantic is a wise and able psychologist. Here, as 
in “Store of Ladies,” the romantic holds the front: 
such a romantic, even—will he ever forgive me? 


—as Arlen of the “Green Hat”—; but the other 
regiments of his art are never far behind. It is the 
mystic who emerges at the end of the book, among 
the saints of the Floriansthal; it is the traveler who 
paints for us, in chapter after chapter, the snows 
and gardens of the Tyrol. How happy he is at 
description, one learns almost at once: 


He was awakened upon the third morning by a blast of 
sunlight so strong that he almost heard it. The air that 
struck in through the open window was keen and bright, 
as if a mountain pasture rose beyond it towards hanging 
woods and high waters. The tinkle of the tram car at the 
end of the street had a sharp sweetness about it: . . 


The taste of Switzerland is in my mouth as I 
copy it, 

It is the wit who gives us the gorgeously comic 
Frau Schabs: 

“No,” she cried. ‘No! 
keine Kleinigkeit!” 

“T thought it mightn’t be,” murmured Ben. 

“Oh no! Oh no! It is no joke! It is no small 
detail. No joke at all! As for being a small detail, 
it is no small detail at all!” 

And for sheer virtuosity, the departure of Merryl 
from Unterwald, among the trunks and boxes, is a 
thing to gape at, and to remember. 

“The Prince or Somebody” is the story of Merry]. 
Fyodor loved her—alas, so tragically; Ben Wain 
loved her—alas, so hopelessly—and Mr. Golding 
loves her, as an author should love his heroine. 
Does he understand her? I do not know. He 
states his own perplexity; perhaps, too, he states his 
heart’s own hope, his heart’s true longing—for the 
arms of the maternal, for the endlessness of mother- 
hood. He calls Merryl a “myth creator.” What 
else is the mother? 

But that is mere conjecture; and it concerns, be- 
sides, another Mr. Golding, of whom it is neither 
my purpose nor my privilege to speak. 

The book delighted me. It should delight many 
thousands more. 


In the Manner of Memories 


THE GRAND MANNER. By Louts Kronen- 
BERGER. New York: Horace Liveright. 1929. 


Reviewed by Bastt DAvENPORT 


RUTH is stranger than fiction, and hence 

less satisfactory. The sole disability under 

which memoirs labor (more or less ac- 
cording to the writer’s conscience) is an obligation 
to keep somewhere within measurable distance of 
the truth. And truth is not only notoriously lacking 
in verisimilitude, but also wants, as a rule, poetic 
justice, dramatic situations, ironic contrasts, all the 
equipment of artistic narrative. Now and then a 
bold author, perceiving this, writes fiction in the 
manner of a book of memoirs, and enjoys the best 
of both worlds. Stevenson’s “Prince Otto” was 
such a book; so was Anthony Hope’s “The King’s 
Mirror,” which sadly disappointed a schoolboy look- 
ing for another “Prisoner of Zenda,” but which re- 
mains in his later memory as a masterpiece in its 
kind: such a book is “The Grand Manner.” 

It is laid in the court of a mythical German 
“regulus or kinglet” at a period between the un- 
identified but evident eighteenth century of “Prince 
Otto” and the contemporaneousness of “The King’s 
Mirror”—the early and middle nineteenth century. 
Those were the days when the term “continental” 
was beginning to acquire signficance, so that “Sec- 
ond Empire” seems mysteriously more polished and 
urbane than “Victorian,” and how much more than 
our own fabulous ’forties and ’fifties!) The con- 
tinental polish and urbanity appear in all their lus- 
ter in “The Grand Manner.” Most of the char- 
acters are stupid as only inbred aristocrats can be; 
some of theng,are brutal; scarcely one is witty: and 
yet by some strange skill and style, the general im- 
pression made by the book is that of a brilliant and 
courtly circle, in the garish colors and under the 
glaring gaslights of the period. The style of the 
book is indeed itself a tour de force of the sophisti- 
cated manner. 

Upon that side, then, Mr. Kronenberger has at- 
tained the fascination of the memoir, its air of glit- 
ter and indescretion. Upon the other he has writ- 
ten a good novel, a thing the unaided Muse of his- 
tory does not often do, His book has none of the 
conventional cloak-and-sword plot to which the ex- 
perienced reader resigns himself on finding himself 
in a kingdom outside his geography; it is an ironic 
study of the tragedy that may befall a king who is 
not sufficiently kinglike. In the history books, of 
course, there are plenty of weak kings who succeed 


Es ist kein Spass, es ist 


” 
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in dying in state bedchambers, respected by all and 
admired by themselves; but the advantage of the 
novelist—or the tragic poet—is that he can sur- 
round his protagonist with precisely the circum- 
stances required to bring out his character, or to 
break it. With a relentlessness fortunately never 
found outside books and plays, everything in King 
Rudolph’s parentage, upbringing, and associations, 
every incident of his life, remorselessly conspires 
against his peculiar unimportant weaknesses. It is 
true that Mr. Kronenberger, as Jove, allows a sea- 
son of prosperity to the prince he was determined 
to destroy. There is the early episode of the royal 
marriage (paralleled by that in The King’s Mirror), 
in which for a miracle the course of true love runs 
completely, and then comes to an end that would 
be tragic if the treatment were not so determinedly 
ironic. 

The characters are as vivid and well-executed— 
not indeed as those of nature, but, let us say as those 
of any memoir-writer; the arrangement, movement, 
and narrative far better. What “The Grand Man- 
ner” misses in historical significance it makes up in 
dramatic value. To compare it with the actual 
history of any German principality or petty king- 
dom is to come perilously near falling into the 
Wildean heresy of the superiority of. art to nature. 


The Mind of the Savage 


THE “SOUL” OF THE PRIMITIVE. By 
Lucien Lfvy-Bruut. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1928. $5. 





Reviewed by Rotanp B. Dixon 
Harvard University 


OWADAYS scientists and investigators 
will not let the poor savage alone. Not 
content with studying sympathetically his 

arts and industries, attempting to lay bare the inner 
secrets and bases of his social life, and probing into 
the ultimate recesses of his religious beliefs, they 
also seek to uncover the very processes of his mind 
in an endeavor to explain why he is so unlike our- 
selves, Professor Lévy-Bruhl, as is well known, has 
put forward the thesis that the “primitive” as he 
prefers to call him, thinks illogically or, as he 
phrases it, “pre-logically” and mystically. In the pres- 
ent volume he studies from this point of view the 
savage’s conception of his own individuality, both 
as a living person and also after death. With cus- 
tomary force and clearness he seeks to show by 
widely selected examples that the savage’s idea of 
his self is far less sharply limited than ours, that 
the margin of his individuality is, as it were, blurred, 
since he regards many of his “appurtenances”—his 
clothing, his house, his weapons, etc.—as belonging 
in a very real sense to it. He conceives of him- 
self further, Professor Lévy-Bruhl believes, not as 
an individual but as a member of his social group. 
Because of his “pre-logical” mind, he finds no dif- 
ficulty in believing that he can be present in two 
places or two forms at once, as witness the belief 
in lycanthropy. The savage has no conception of 
a “soul” as‘a discreet entity inhabiting his body and 
leaving it at death. He believes in a continued ex- 
istence after death, to be sure, and his body, his 
skull, his property are still his “appurtenances.” In 
death as in life he has the quality of hi-presence, 
only after death the emphasis is placed on that 
presence which is not usually visible, except as a 
ghost or in some animal form. 
st F SF 

These are but a few of the many aspects of the 
problem which the author ably discusses and, if 
one is not critically inclined, one lays down the 
book with a feeling that at last the mystery of the 
savage mind and of his customs and beliefs, so 
strangely different from our own, are made clear. 
It is all quite simple after all, the one word “pre- 
logical” explains everything. But does it? Have 
we not here another of those attempts to explain a 
tremendously complex group of phenomena by a 
single master key, in which success is possible only 
if contradictory facts or equally plausible alternative 
explanations are ignored, the evidence carefully 
selected and interpretations strained or forced? A 
rereading shows, I believe, that this is the case. 
Furthermore, the whole argument rests upon a fal- 
lacy, in that it assumes that the savage is funda- 
mentally different from ourselves, that there are 
no gradations, that we are purely logical in our 
thought, whereas the “primitive” is wholly “pre- 
logical.” -That the average civilized man always 
thinks logically is obviously not true, and anyone 


who has had personal contact with so-called savages 
knows that while they are often illogical, they often 
reason just as logically as we do. The savage is 
indeed more group-conscious than we are, but that 
does not mean that he is not for certain purposes 
and under certain circumstances just as individual- 
istic as we. 

Malinowski and others who have had close con- 
tact with savage folk have shown, and shown very 
clearly, that the idea that savages are fundamentally 
unlike ourselves, is quite erroneous, We and they 
share a common humanity to a far greater degree 
than the closest student appreciates. Indeed, many 
of the concepts which Professor Lévy-Bruhl treats 
as characteristic of “primitives” are really not to 
be distinguished from those held by the average 
civilized man. If the savage is “pre-logical” so 
also in many respects is the European peasant or the 
dweller on Main Street, and so also are the best of 
us at times, 


A Gallant Personality 


LAST CHANGES, LAST CHANCES. By 
H. W. Nevinson. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1929. 

Reviewed by F. V. Mor ey. 


HIS is the third volume of Mr. Nevinson’s 

reminiscences, The first two volumes told 

of his early services as a war-correspondent 
in the Graeco-Turkish War of 1897, and during 
the South African War, in Ladysmith and Pre- 
toria; of his part in exposing the Turkish misrule 
in Macedonia, and of the system of slavery in 
Portuguese Angola and the islands of the Guinea 
Gulf; of his trips in Russia and the Caucasus and 
Georgia in the revolutionary years of 1905-1907; 
of the “Unrest” in India in 1907-1908, of the Bal- 
kan Wars, and Ireland; and finally, of his visit to 
Berlin, and his escape just as the Great War began. 
The present volume starts with August, 1914. The 
scene is in succession. Belgium, France, the Dar- 
danelles, Salonika, France again, and Germany im- 
mediately after the Armistice; then Ireland during 
the times that led up to the Treaty of 1921; the 
Washington Conference of the same year; Ger- 
many during the Ruhr occupation; and, in conclu- 
sion, Palestine. The volume is thus of even greater 
interest than the preceding ones. Most of the is- 
sues dealt with are alive today, and doubtless will 
remain alive. One cannot dodge their importance, 
and one of Mr. Nevinson’s great virtues is that one 
cannot dodge his remarks. He is not afraid of de- 
cisive statements, because quick give-and-take is the 
readiest way to encourage thinking. 

Two victories are recorded, in which Mr. Nevin- 
son had a personal share—the suffragette move- 
ment, and the Irish Treaty. There are also failures, 
such as the break-up of the old (London) Nation 
group; and there is the voyage of discovery to 
America in 1921. His observation is as quick and 
energetic at the age of seventy, as it was forty 
years earlier; though his remarks emphasize some 
points at the expense, sometimes, of others. Of 
the States shortly after the war he says: 





I was struck by a peculiar absence of indignation. The 
country is too vast for the concentration of widespread 
rage. There is no gathering point for indignant protest 
like our Hyde Park or Trafalgar Square. General prosperity 
was partly the cause, for no prosperous being wishes to 
make a disturbance. But the Americans seemed to me 
leisurely, acquiescent, patient, obedient—not a “fierce peo- 
ple,” as Burke called the English. They submit quietly to 
the injustice of authority—to what their own Walt Whit- 
man called “the never-ending audacity of elected persons.” 


These remarks referred to some of the convictions, 
such as that of Mollie Steimer, under the Espionage 
Act; to remove them from the context is to give an 
unfair impression that Mr. Nevinson leaps to gen- 
eralizations. But even apart from the context they 
are stimulating. It would seem easier not to at- 
tempt to lump a hundred million people into one 
character; but the distinction between fierce and 
acquiescent individuals can be established, and 
among journalists there is perhaps a greater pro- 
portion of the acquiescent type here than in Eng- 
land. The nineteenth century liberals in England 
were fierce men, and the tradition extended to 
journalism. Such an astonishing display of enter- 
prise and activity, over so many years as Mr. Nevin- 
son’s, is only to be explained by a predominant pas- 
sion. H. M. Tomlinson once wrote: “There is no 
other living journalist who has an experience as ex- 
tensive as Nevinson’s of the silly and cruel lapses 
of men—the wars and revolutions of half a cen- 


tury; he was there every time; there never was such 
a fellow for divining the hours and the locality of 
the next uproar. . . .” This in itself does not excite 
the critically-minded. The prescience might not be 
valued higher than the prescience of a stormy petrel, 
if something more remarkable were not exhibited. 
The vigorousness and energy, the rage as well as 
the daring, all that goes to make the quoted “fierce- 
ness,” are intelligible as the result of a faith, which 
in turn is humanitarian, of an active Victorian 
kind, 

As a gallant fighter for that faith, and as a gal- 
lant figure, Mr, Nevinson’s reputation was estab- 
lished many years ago. It is, of course, possible to 
take too romantic a view of the job of a war-cor- 
respondent. Arthur Moore, in a novel about the 
Young Turk revolution, once described a character 
who “gallantly waving a cane, and shouting the 
line Cras amat qui nunquam amavit, quique, amavit 
cras amet, dashed to death in the thick of the foe.” 
It was announced that this character was drawn 
from Mr. Nevinson. But though Mr. Nevinson is 
liberal in his attitude toward romantics, he mentions 
the comparison in order to avoid it, “deeming such 
a reputation hard to die up to.” There are many 
examples of such terse, good-tempered comment 
mingled with the hard-hitting in the volume. 





A Regal Something 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
FLAMBOROUGH. By Benjamin Bunny. A 
Footnote to History: Arranged, Expurgated and 
Edited by Laurence Housman. New York: 
Payson & Clarke. 1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Etmer Davis 


NOR American readers this amusing skit does 


not possess either the news value, the scandal 

value, or the solid and thought-fomenting 
interest which it must have had in England. For 
here, under the most tenuous of disguises, is the life 
of the late Duke of Cambridge, cousin of Queen 
Victoria and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army which he left, in 1895, still fit to win a battle 
like Waterloo. A nation where royalty still evokes 
a corporate reverence, not always unmixed with in- 
dividual contempt, might well shiver at this bring- 
ing to light of some of the more absurd legends 
about the ruling house, as it might well take to 
heart Mr, Housman’s conclusion. For his purpose 
is to display “the real ridiculousness into which 
Royalty betrayed a worthy, but inefficient character,” 
and to set forth some means by which Royalty, if 
it is still to be maintained, might better earn its 
wages. 

All that has only a local interest. But readers 
of any nation must be amused at this absurd biogra- 
phy which Mr. Housman has told with a sly humor 
that will be a delight to the reflective. The in- 
trigues of the royal dukes to the end that a king, not 
a queen, might succeed William IV, and their de- 
feat by Victoria’s instinctive Victorianism; the 
Duke of Cambridge’s exploit in leading the charge 
of the wrong army in the Crimea; the uncertainty 
of his morganatic children as to the occupation of 
a father whose appearances were irregular and fur- 
tive, so that they first decided that he was a burglar, 
and then (on proof of royal interest) that he must 
be the Queen’s butler—all this is humor of very 
near the first degree. 

But the humor, after all, is only subsidiary in the 
finished product, whatever Mr. Housman’s inten- 
tion may have been. The Duke was described by 
one who knew him as “an old fool, but a great 
gentleman.” Mr. Housman gives loving care to 
the depiction of the old fool, but somehow it is 
mostly the great gentleman who emerges, Fool 
he certainly was, and so long as he commanded the 
army a standing peril to his country; but many a 
clever man might well wish to be such a fool as 
this one. Just so Queen Victoria, whom Mr. Lyt- 
ton Strachey appears to regard as ludicrous and 
pathetic, emerges from his biography with a regal 
something which is neither pitiable or laughable. 
Whether you like these Guelphs or not, there seems 
to have been something about them. 





The James Tait Black Memorial Prize for the 
best biographical work of 1928 has been awarded 
to Mr. John Buchan for his book “Montrose.” Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon has won the prize for the best 
novel with his “Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man.” 
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The Movie World 


THE HOUSE THAT SHADOWS BUILT. By 
Wit Irwin. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1928. $3.50. 

Reviewed by FRANK TUTTLE 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


GOOD story about Bernard Shaw and a 

picture magnate went the rounds several 

years ago. ‘The story told how the movie 
monarch offered Shaw the world as his audience 
through the screen medium, and suggested: that 
such an opportunity should lead the satirist to charge 
a little less for the screen rights to his plays. When 
the cinemagnate grew emotional about the vastness 
of the public he was offering the writer, Shaw is 
said to have remarked, “Mr. Blank, the obvious dif- 
ficulty is that you are an artist and I am only a busi- 
ness man.” 

Authentic or not, the anecdote was typical of 
sophisticated comment on the movie world a few 
years ago. Now Mr. Will Irwin has written “The 
House That Shadows Built.” In it he seriously ad- 
vances evidence to prove that a movie emperor of 
whom it might be said, “this was the noblest show- 
man of them all,” actually was motivated by an in- 
disputably artistic urge. The man is Adolph Zukor. 
““Temperamentally,” says Irwin, “he is a creator, an 
artist...” 

And again, 

By the end of the year 1911, he (Zukor) had a plan and 
a programme. ... His producing company would make 
“full-length” films, . . . To succeed on this scale, they must 
excel not only in length but in quality anything that trusts 
or independents had ever done before. 


And later, 


At that period—and even today—the actual production 
of films focussed all his ambitions. . . . Life balked that 
ambition and continued to balk it . . . gradually and reluc- 
tantly, Zukor passed from art to finance. 


That characterization—the man who wanted to 
create something over and above making a success 
in the regulation rotarian manner—is the predomi- 
nant note of the Irwin book, and the note which 
gives the book its flavor; plus the fact, of course, 
that any story dealing with a moving picture per- 
sonality is bound to carry something of the ro- 
mantic quality which clings to the half-tone world 
of Chaplin, Pickford, and Fairbanks, 

It is undoubtedly for this reason that the latter 
part of the book is the more fascinating part, deal- 
ing as it does with the beginnings of the movie, its 
fight for respectability (Zukor’s great contribution 
was here), its sudden overwhelming success, and 
the climax of distribution control and final amalga- 
mations. This section of the book goes along with 
a swing because the material as well as the story- 
telling is thrilling and novel, while the account of 
Zukor's early life and struggles, though it is well 
told and stimulating, is too familiar in character to 
carry the same interest as the middle and final chap- 
ters. 

Among the interesting points that are brought to 
light in the Irwin recital of Zukor’s life are the 
fact that Adolph Zukor’s first association with the 
moving picture idea took place in 1903-4 when 
he was one of five partners to open a Penny Arcade 
in South Union Square, that his second venture was 
with William Brady in connection with scenic movies 
viewed from the observation car of a prop train 
under the trade name of Hale’s Tours, that Zukor 
bought the American rights to the first full-length 
picture (Sarah Bernhardt’s “Queen Elizabeth” in 
four reels) for thirty-five thousand dollars, and that 
before Zukor starred Mary Pickford in “The Good 
Little Devil,” her name and the names of the other 
early film favorites were not mentioned in the ad- 
vertising of the pictures. 

Perhaps the most amusing commentary on the 
success of Zuckor’s fight to bring the despised flicker- 
ings of the nickleodeon into the realm of dramatic 
art has come to light with the advent of the talking 
picture. Now the high-brow critics of the screen 
(for the one time stepchild of the drama is now 
adorned with even these) are deploring the decay of 
a fine and silent art form, made vulgar by the intro- 
duction of mechanical excursions and alarums. To 
Adolph Zukor, who must have known some of 
these gentlemen when, as assistant dramatic editors, 
they refused space to the ancient art when it was 
young (about fifteen years ago) their disgust must 
seem curiously reminiscent of those good old days 
when Chaplin was still a music-hall comic, and Fair- 
banks the name of a scale. 
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The Folder 


ScRATCHED WITH A DramMonp on 4 WALL 
STREET WinDow PANE 

HEY have raised nine towers, sheer 
Into a smoking night, 
And never was a burnished spear 

More bright, 

Nor any pagan soul in Hell, 

Nor prince that lightly bowed 

And on his upturned rapier fell, 


More proud. O. M. Dennis, Tr. 
st F&F 

Our oldtime client F.H.P. sends us a clipping 
from one of Sherwood Anderson’s Virginia papers— 
the Smyth County News, Marion, Va.,—which shows 
what coeducation does in the cattle business and 
therefore deserves a niche in our Sociology Clinic. 

The clipping, to abbreviate the gist of it, tells of 
the great Steer Trial at the Smyth County Court- 
house, The issue was between Mr. Roscoe Wil- 
kinson, owner of 19 steers, and Mr. Henry Staley, 
in whose pasture the steers were put out to graze. 
Mr. Staley was suing Mr. Wilkinson for $181 rent 
of the pasture. Mr. Wilkinson’s counter claim was 
for $119 damages done to his steers. 

How was this damage done? Well, it appears 
that though not stated in black and white, Mr. 
Wilkinson had understood that the pasture was to 
be an entirely bachelor preserve. His steers, un- 
agitated by any sort of social excitement, were 
quietly to fatten for the market. They did so. 
With no more disturbance than one would see 
through the plate glass windows of the Union 
League Club, those steers spent a peaceful summer. 
They throve and when in October a customer came 
to look them over they were a fine healthy lot, 
averaging 1,050 lbs. each, and a contract of sale 
was drawn up on that basis. Delivery was to be 
made a fortnight later. 

But during that fortnight the trouble began, Mr. 
Staley allowed someone else to send over a squad 
of heifers to browse in that pasture. We allow Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson—for we presume it is he who 
writes up the trial—to tell what happened: 


Then the trouble began with his steers according to Mr. 
Wilkinson. Romance entered their lives. 

The steers, Mr. Wilkinson claimed, lost all sense of how 
a respectable, just-ready-for-the-market steer should live and 
conduct himself. They looked at the heifers, they neglected 
their eating, they couldn’t keep their “minds on their 
business.” 

They played tag with the lady cows all over the 1g0-acre 
lot. Their days and nights were spent in fruitless revels. 
There was no peace in Mr. Staley’s pasture, the serpent had 
entered in. 

On the 24th Mr, Wilkinson ,and the Kellers came for 
the steers. They were so bad off, Mr. Legard Keller said, 
that he had trouble recognizing them as the same bunch he 
had bought some days previously. Gone was the sleck fat- 
ness, the contented steerful look. Instead there was a bunch 
of wild-eyed, worn, ruffled, thinned down, sleepless and 
disappointed animals. When they were weighed they only 
averaged around 950 pounds. 

This was Mr. Wilkinson’s counter claim. Mr. Staley had 
allowed heifers to be turned in and his steers had conse- 
quently run about an average of 100 pounds each off them- 
selves. The steers had been sold at about ten cents a 
pound. Not to be selfish, Mr. Wilkinson said through his 
attorney, he was only claiming a loss of sixty pounds per 
steer. That made him due, he claimed, about $119 damages 
from Mr. Staley. 

And it was here the drama began. Mr. Funk and Mr. 
Wilkinson had assembled all the foremost authorities on 
steer psychology now living in Smyth county. They were 
massed on the left. One by one they took the stand and 
told of the secret thoughts of the average steer. 

The steer, they agreed, is a sensitive animal. He has an 
imagination. He is perhaps a neurotic of a sort. When 
by himself or with other steers he is generally happy and 
careful. He eats, drinks, lies in the shade, grows fat and 
is sold for beef. 

It is when heifers come into his life that he changes. A 
heifer, it was brought out over and over again in most 
delicate language, has times in her life when she is filled 
with romantic thoughts. She thinks of a little home and 
fireside and babies playing around the cottage door. Her 
heart is full of yearning. 

At such times somewhat the same thoughts get into a 
steer. He, too, has romantic imaginings, and they are bad 
for his digestion. 

It was quite possible that some such things came into the 
lives of Mr. Wilkinson’s steers and Mr. Long’s heifers, the 
experts agreed. Under such circumstances, it was variously 
estimated, a steer might lose from 50 to 100 pounds in 
coquetting with a lush young heifer over a 1go-acre lot. 

Aferwards came the closing arguments by the attorneys. 


Mr. Collins spoke doubtfully of the great loss of weight 
suffered by Mr. Wilkinson’s steers. Mr. Funk began with 
the history of man. He traced a parallel with the fall of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s steers. “Who can blame a steer?” he asked. 

Then the jury retired. They stayed out a good long 
time. Finally they came back with the verdict. Mr. Sta- 
ley, of course, was awarded his $181 rent. But from it they 
deducted $25 to pay for damages to Mr. Wilkinson’s steers. 


I hope it was Sherwood Anderson who wrote the 
story, for like every really genuine item of Local 
News it is also a universal fable, worthy of La Fon- 
taine. There are few thoughtful men with writ- 
ing persuasions who have not sometimes dreamed 
of running a country newspaper. It was a wise 
move of Mr. Anderson’s and undoubtedly is giving 
many rich suggestions to his vigorous talent. 

The only comment that any amateur keyserling 
would make on the affiair is that apparently no de- 
cline in physique was claimed for the heifers, Are we 
te conclude that ladies thrive on emotional heyday: 


ss ss 


The same F.H.P. writes about the reviewing of 
books :— 

I am coming to think there are three classes of book 
reviews. One seems to be addressed to those who have not 
read the book; another to those who have, oddly enough; 
the third, and not uncommon, is an essay, often interesting, 
perhaps more so than the book supposed to be under the re- 
viewer’s eye, but, after all, having little to do with the case. 

I don’t think a reviewer should gut a book—as Hazeltine 
of the Sum used to do; but one did come away with some 
idea of the book as a book, although he remained ignorant 
of the reviewer’s pet prejudices. I think reviewers are 
chosen at ,times because they are authorities, or are well 
known, or, it would seem, for any reason except for ability 
to review a book, which indeed requires talent more fre- 
quently than genius. If all this be a complaint, it is in no 
way aimed at the Sat, Kev. The disease is universal. In- 
deed, we need about 5,000 Mrs. May Lamberton Beckers 
scattered around our reviewing columns. Her paragraph 


‘is worth the average page. 


st SF SS 


Miss Phyllis Fenner, librarian of the Manhasset 
(L.I.) High School, reports that a small colored 
toy returned “Uncle Remus” saying “Mah Mothah 
wants to know if you-all haven’t got this book writ- 
ten in English. She says she can’t read it.” 

ses Fs 
Mr. S. V. M. Ray, attorney of Miami, Florida, 


makes Albania seem more real to us than it ever 
did before :-— 


Your masterly review of the circular of the Albanian 
National Brewery, Ltd., in the Saturday Review of April 
6th, has nearly got me up to the point of writing to Mr. 
Tush Kakarriqi to ask him for a job. 

It has been five years and more since I was in Albania, 
but I know Albanian habits have not changed, and I hasten 
to assure you that the general look of the beer situation in 
those regions is all anybody could ask. I know less about 
the Albanians than I do of the neighbors, the Dalmatians, 
but one of the most impressive facts I gathered was that 
the Albanian capacity for beer is the envy of the Dalma- 
tian, and the Dalmatian ditto is the outstanding national 
characteristic. 

My friend D. R. married one of those marvelous Italo- 
Slavic girls, and was well acquainted with the whole eastern 
shore of the Adriatic. One night, anchored in the road- 
stead off Split, we calculated the possibilities, found the 
nearest brewery was Serajevo, and completed our plans to 
come back and start a brewery of our own when our en- 
listments expired. D, R. was transferred to Constantinople, 
and extinguished himself one night with a half-ounce of 
chloral hydrate, so our brewery didn’t brew, but I am glad 
to see this British company has grasped the possibilities in 
the next-door country. 

Your random half-column brings back all the gay faces 
of promenading girls in the Narodny Trj, the pleasant 
groups about the little tables where conversation slips from 
French to German to Italian to {Croatian with unconscious 
ease, and the ancient joy of’ dipping the beezer into a pot of 
proper beer. By golly, I may go back and start that 
brewery yet. If I do, Pll let you in on it, if you say so. 

es sS 

I was interested to notice W. W. Norton and 
Company, in their well written advertisement in 
last week’s Saturday Review, referring to the author 
of “The Way of All Flesh” as a “parson.”” The 
whole point about Samuel Butler’s career was that 
in spite of all temptations he did mot become a par- 
son, His father and grandfather were clergymen, 
and he himself was at one time a lay reader (like 
our old friend Mr, Gissing) but he split upon the 
reef of the efficacy of infant baptism. So he gave 
up the Church and went to New Zealand to herd 
sheep; which, in his active and humorous mind, 
amounted to much the same thing. 

I never heard that he discovered any doubts as 
to the efficacy of baptizing sheep. But to be point 
device in the matter I should have to look again 


‘at that excellent Memoir of Butler, by Henry 


Festing Jones. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 
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DUCATION in America, where there 
are about seven hundred thousand stu- 
dents in institutions of collegiate rank 
alone, has become almost a major in- 
dustry. Although teachers are not yet organized 


into trade unions there is a greater cohesion among 
them as a body than there is among artists, journal- 
ists, clergymen, authors, and other men leading what 
may loosely be called the artistic or intellectual life. 
Moreover it is easier to get at the economic situation 
ot the professor’s household than it is to do so in the 
cases of the others. Statistics of income are readily 
available and thanks to two recent studies, one made 
of the faculty of Yale and the other of that of the 
University of California, we have very definite in- 
formation as to their detailed expenses. For these 
various reasons the question of the professional in- 
come of the intellectual worker and its relation to 
the general wage or income scale of the country and 
the standard of living has largely been confined to 
the teacher. For the same reasons the teacher offers 
perhaps the best starting point for the present dis- 
cussion. 

The California study* was a ‘survey of the in- 
comes, expenses, and ways of life of ninety-six mar- 
ried members of the faculty, and I shall attempt to 
summarize only a few of the salient points brought 
out by the investigation. Half of these families 
had one chi:d or none and the entire ninety-six 
averaged one and a half children per family. As 
a rule the salaries did not cover the necessary living 
expenses, the median salary of the whole group 
amounting to only sixty-five per cent of its total in- 
come (mostly spent), the difference being made up 
almost wholly from extra earnings and not from 
investments. ‘The salaries ranged from $1,400 to 
$8,000, the average being $3,000, the bulk of the 
men holding full professorial rank being paid from 
$4,000 to $5,000. In forty per cent of the families 
the wives worked and added to the family income. 
As a rule, the men found teaching in the summer 
the only way of making the additional amount 
called for by their expenses, so that one-third of 
the faculty members and their wives reported no 
vacation at all; forty per cent had less than two 
weeks; and sixty per cent less than four weeks. 
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Correlating salaries and length of service, we 
find that after four years at college and three to 
five years additional preparation working for a 
higher degree or as a teaching fellow, a man may 
serve on the faculty from twelve to twenty-five 
years and be close to fifty years of age before hé is 
at all assured of getting from $3,000 to $4,000, 
even if he is retained and successful. After fifteen 
years’ service, on top of from seven to nine years’ 
preparation, he has one chance in ten of earning 
from $5,000 to $7,000. Fourteen years’ service, 
or twenty-one to twenty-three in all, are required 
to bring him to security of tenure on a salary of 
from $4,000 to $5,000. No family spending less 
than $6,000 was able to afford a full time maid. 
Nearly one-third of the wives, mostly college-bred 
themselves, did all of the family laundry as well as 
the rest of the housework. For two-thirds of the 
husbands and one-half of the wives, clothing was 
reported as costing annually between $100 and $200 
each. The average amount spent per family for 
recreation, other than an automobile, was $200 
a year. As a result of the study the investigator 
reaches the conclusion that $7,000 is the minimum 
amount per year on which a professional family 
can live without impairing their own efficiency in 
their professional work, 

The findings at Yale are equally striking. The 
official report** made on conditions there recites, 
with regard to the members of the faculty spending 
$4,000 a year, that 


the married men at this level are usually of assistant pro- 
fessor rank, often with families of young children. They 
must live with extreme economy in the cheapest obtainable 
apartment, borrowing to meet the expenses of childbirth or 





* Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of 
Living. By J. B. Peixotto. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1927. 


** Incomes and Living Costs of a University Facutly. Edited 
by Y. Henderson and M. D. Davis. New Haven: Yale 


University Press. 


1928. 


sickness. The wife does all the cooking, housework, and 


laundry. 
Of those spending $8,500 the report states that 


the families of associate professors and the younger full 
professors at this level, with three children and school ex- 
penses from nothing up to $1,000 a year, may either have 
a full-time servant or spend only $200 to $400 for occa- 
sional service. ‘They live on the edge of a deficit. Even 
a small insurance premium is paid with difficulty and the 
purchase of clothing is kept as low as possible. 


More than a quarter of the faculty families covered 
by the report had no children and the average num- 
ber of children in such families as had any was 
exactly two. An instructor for his first two years 
gets a salary of $1,500-$1,800, in his third year 
$2,100, and thereafter $2,500. An assistant pro- 
fessor gets $3,000 during his first three years, 
$3,500 in the next three years, and $4,000 during 
his next three. An associate professor gets from 
$4,000 to $5,000 and a professor from $5,000 to 
$8,000. A first-class cook in New Haven costs 
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about $1,000 a year. Summing up, the report adds 
that 


taking into account the expenses to which his position sub- 
jects him and judging by the home that he is able to main- 
tain, the American university teacher in many cases lives 
essentially as do men of the skilled mechanic class, . . It 
would perhaps be generally conceded that a reasonable 
standard for the economic level for a professor after twenty- 
five years of service would be the amount of money nec- 
essary to maintain a home in a ten room house, which he 
owns free of mortgage, to keep one servant and pay for 
some occasional service, and to provide an education for 
his children in preparatory school, college, and professional 
school on an equality with that obtained by the general run 
of students in this University. From the costs of various 
modes of living shown above [in the report], it appears that 
life at this level in New Haven now comes to about $15,000 
or $16,000 a year. 


It is well-known to those familiar with the situ- 
ation of other intellectual workers that they find 
themselves in the same plight as the teachers in 
every case in which they do not sell their product in 
a mass-market, but before carrying the argument 
further I must touch on one more point in connec- 
tion with the teachers. In another recent report* 
covering 302 colleges with 11,361 faculty mem- 
bers, it is stated that the average salary paid in- 
structors, assistant or associate professors, and pro- 
fessors was $2,958. This compares with $1,724 in 
1914-5. If we take that year as par and accept 
the usual comparison of the value of the dollar now 
as 61.7 cents, we find that in purchasing power the 
present average salary is $1,825, or about six per 
cent more than eleven years previously, It is evi- 
dent therefore that the present crisis and deep dis- 
content among intellectual workers is not due, or 
due only in small part, merely to the depreciated 
value of money. We must seek the cause elsewhere. 

It is due in my opinion mainly to two things, both 





* Teachers Salaries 1926-7. By Trevor Arnett. General 


Education Board, 1928. 


of which derive largely from mass production, 
namely, a rapidly altered standard and ideal of 
living, and a vast and equally rapid shift in the 
economic positions of the various classes of society. 

Mass production, for the manufacturer, greatly 
decreases the cost of production, and selling in vast 
quantities greatly increases profits. There will come 
a time for almost every product when the inertia 
of selling it in a market already fairly saturated 
with it will increase the selling cost to such an extent 
as may more than equal the decreased cost of pro- 
duction, as is already occurring in certain lines. But 
meanwhile mass production has created enormous 
profits. In some cases and to some extent, though 
much fewer and less than generally assumed, the 
consumer has shared in these profits through lowered 
retail prices. The rest of the increased profit has 
gone in part to the workmen and, in much larger 
part, to the owners of the plants. In some lines, 
notably ready-made clothes for men, the prices of 
which are two and a half times those of 1912, the 
consumer has not benefitted at all. 

A generation ago the range of goods which even 
the rich might buy was comparatively restricted, and 
the scale of expenditure for practically every one 
was moderate. Today there is an almost unlimited 
range, and although mass production may have put 
innumerable things at the disposal of the public, the 
cost of living has not only been enormously in- 
creased by them (as in the case of the automobile 
which absorbed on the average six per cent of the 
total expense of the University of California fac- 
ulty), but the constant assault on people’s minds by 
the most insidious sort of advertising makes these 
things appear necessities. Mass production requires 
mass sales, and mass sales require that the public 
shall be made to believe in the necessity of buying. 
The ideal of the modern business man is not to 
supply wants but to create them. America has al- 
ways been a mass-minded country, and the modern 
sales manager appeals not only to the individual in 
creating new wants but enlists on his side the whole 
force of social opinion. His effort is directed not 
only at making an individual desire a certain article 
for itself but at making him feel that his standing 
in the community and the welfare of his wife and 
children depend upon their having it. 
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Mass-production salesmanship thus develops 
throughout all society a vast number of new and 
formerly unfelt wants, wants based on the things 
themselves or on social prestige. If these wants are 
satisfied by purchase the family expense is greatly in- 
creased. If the individual resists when others of 
his own class, and more particularly those formerly 
considered as in a lower social or economic class, 
buy freely, he feels himself sinking in the social 
scale in a country in which the “the standard of liv- 
ing” has come to have wholly a material significance. 
Moreover, many of these new things, such as the 
automobile and telephone, become literal necessities, 
when they become so common as to create a new 
social life based upon their possession. As I pointed 
out in the December Harper’s a very considerable 
part of the increased cost of living is due to the so- 
called higher scale of living. 

The scientific inventions and new commercial 
products of the past twenty years would, in any case, 
have made their appeal to such classes in the com- 
munity as could have afforded them, but the com- 
plete change in the American mode of life and the 
consequent cost which has engulfed us all like a 
tidal wave would not have occurred had it not been 
for mass production. No one is troubled by not 
having something of which he has never heard and 
he is not greatly so by not being able to have some- 
thing which no one has whom he is ever likely to 
know personally. For example it could not have 
troubled a college professor or writer in 1890 that 
he had not an automobile. It does not trouble them 
today that they cannot have a private five hundred 
foot ocean going yacht like Vincent Astor. It is not 
wholly a question of keeping up with the Joneses. 
Having a $2,000 car when one ought to have only 
a Ford is sheer ostentation, but having some car in 
the country is now a necessity unless one is going to 
cut one’s self and one’s family off from a very large 
part of social “neighborhood” as well as from the 
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pleasures that all one’s friends, practically without 
exception, are enjoying. The fact that today “every- 
one is having everything,” whether they pay for it 
or not, is due to advertising and “high-powered 
salesmanship,” and these are due primarily to mass 
production which requires mass markets. 

But even these would not have been sufficient to 
alter so completely the status and peace of mind of 
the intellectual worker had it not been for the other 
effect of mass production mentioned above, that is, 
the shift in the economic status of the other classes. 
Formerly, although the intellectual worker occupied 
a comparatively low position in the economic scale, 
he was distinctly above the laboring class and even 
between him and the successful business man there 
was no unbridgable gulf. Between the home of the 
college professor, clergyman, or author and that of 
the business man there was a difference in degree 
but not in kind. The intellectual, like his business 
acquaintance, could have decent living quarters for 
his family, a maid to relieve his wife of the heaviest 
household duties, and make his home an expression 
of himself, 

Today the intellectual finds his life and status at- 
tacked both from above and below. Whatever may 
be the other and somewhat problematic results of 
mass production, it has assuredly made the rich in- 
credibly richer than they ever were before. Ford, 
who has refused an offer of one billion dollars cash 
for his plant, and who, in his incorporated form, 
keeps a balance at the bank of four hundred mil- 
lions, is only a glaring example of what has been 
going on all around us. The same figures that rep- 
resented the entire capital values of considerable 
fortunes twenty years ago represent today but the 
annual incomes of the fortunate transient war prof- 
iteers or permanent mass producers. This colossal 
increase in the wealth of the wealthy is tending to 
place a complete gulf between classes and at the 
same time to establish unprecedented standards of 
living. 
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Though it may seem a minor matter, take for 
example the question of furnishing a home. If the 
laws of imitation are of great power in society, so 
is that which makes expressing one’s own personality 
one of the joys of life. The masters of mass pro- 
duction may preach the benefits of standardization 
but they themselves are exempt from the process, “A 
standardized print on your wall is just the thing for 
you,” say they, while, like Mr. Mellon, they bid 
Count Czernin a million dollars for a Vermeer. 
“Standardized furniture is just the thing for the 
home,” they preach from magazines while they 
sweep the market clean, at fabulous prices, of the 
fine old bits that even the most modest collector 
might have hoped to pick up with luck twenty years 
ago, until they have forced even the richest museums 
to forego purchase. The intellectuals, because they 
are intellectual, are among the most insistent of hu- 
man beings against being standardized. The mass 
production managers feed them Ford cars, Victrolas, 
cheap prints, and other forms of panes et circenses 
and tell them they should be satisfied while they 
themselves by the power of their wealth, and in their 
frantic endeavor to escape standardized homes for 
themselves, bid fantastic prices against one another 
for old silver, chairs, tables, pictures, and every prod- 
uct of non-machine-made art and artisanship. The 
average man today, who wishes to make his home, 
sees everything but standardized articles soaring into 
the financial heavens above like toy balloons escaped 
from a child’s hand. It is symptomatic of much else 
in a new world suffering from colossal and con- 
centrated wealth. The intellectual finds himself 
deprived of more and more in comparison with the 
business man, and shoved downward into the gen- 
eral undistinguished, standardized mass. 
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But if he is shoved downward by the effect of 
the mass production wealth above him, he also has 
had a serious blow from the mass production wages 
of the classes below him. All wages have felt the 
effects of the mass production scales, and the result 
is that while the wealthy can pay the $900 or $1,000 
demanded by a maid, the intellectual worke ’s wife 
does the cooking and laundry, as we saw al’ we. Is 
it any wonder as a man watches his wife, “ io per- 
haps has as good a mind as his own, spend ver days 


over the range and the tub in order that he may use 
his own mind to the best advantage, that he wonders 
what is ahead for her and the children and meditates 
escape for all of them from the plight into which 
they have been plunged? In a less material civiliza- 
tion, such as that of France, where, moreover, intel- 
lectual work has social recognition and reward quite 
apart from its financial, the plight is in many re- 
spects less serious even in the face of what Americans 
would consider poverty. 

Such an escape, as we have just suggested, how- 
ever, if made, has two aspects, the individual and 
the social. Frequently it is not difficult to make. 
It may be a complete flight from the intellectual to 
the business world, as has been and is being made 
by many. Or it may take the form of adapting 
one’s intellectual product to mass consumption. One 
may try for the movies, preach sensational sermons, 
become a popular lecturer, write text books, ‘or, if 
one has been writing for the serious magazines, try 
to learn the trick of writing for those with circula- 
tions in millions; and quadruple one’s income or 
even amass a fortune. All the methods of escape 
suggested, however, entail for the individual a warp- 
ing of the characteristic bent of his mind and gen- 
erally a serious degeneration in his intellectual 


quality and character. 
es tt 
The escape thus has its social aspect. America 


already has, probably, the lowest grade mental life 
of any of the great modern nations. It can ill 
afford to destroy what intellectual life it has and 
force all intellectual and artistic individualism into 
the mass pattern. At the end of that road lies an 
Assyria, a Babylon, a Carthage. Not only can a 
nation not continue to function humanely with a 
large part of its intellectual life suppressed, but it 
may be asked whether it can permanently continue 
to function at all. The rich may buy up all the 
old furniture and paintings in the world but without 
new mind it would seem as though a machine civil- 
ization based on science. must perish. All of our 
practical business men and inventors are now de- 
pendent in the last analysis on the pure scientist, 
the man whose thought and experiments bear no 
apparent relation to the practical life. The business 
man may consider the intellectual a crank and of 
no account in a practical world unless he submits to 
mass production and rolls up royalties that can be 
understood even by a realtor, but the intellectual life 
is all of a piece and it may be questioned whether 
a nation that guages its values by purely material 
standards and yet at the same time reduces its intel- 
lectual workers below the economic level of a freight 
car conductor can continue indefinitely to produce 
even the pure scientist. As M. Herriot said in an 
address to the students of the Sorbonne last July, 
“ne croyez pas a l’artificielle distinction des sciences 
et des lettres. . . . Les faits sont innombrables et 
Jes formes infinies. Au-dessus de tout, il y a l’esprit, 
maitre du monde.” 

Europe might supply us with ideas in exchange 
for dollars but I see no remedy for our own intel- 
lectual life except a gradually growing sense of the 
real values of civilization on the part of the people. 
If business men consider a railway conductor a more 
important person than a professor, they will, quite 
apart from the law of supply and demand, give 
him a larger salary, and provide for college build- 
ings rather than for the men who alone can give 
the buildings any significance. In what many re- 
gard as the benighted eighteenth century, Robertson 
was paid $22,500 for his “Charles the Fifth”; 
Smollett $10,000 for his history, Gay $5,000 for 
his poems, and Hume $3,500 a volume for his “‘His- 
tory of England.” Recently one of the most emi- 
nent publishing houses in New York insisted on 
paying its authors a beggarly $1,000 each for an 
important series of 100,000 word volumes. Other 
days, other interests. The problem comes back, as 
most do, to what people consider the real values in 
life. If, in the overwhelming mass of the popula- 
tion, those values are material and not spiritual, one 
cannot expect the spiritual life to flourish. 

Of course for the intellectual worker of any sort, 
Grub Street has always been in the background, and 
a teacher, writer, or artist is probably further re- 
moved from the fear of starvation and the gutter 
today than perhaps ever before. It may also be 
conceded that the intellectuals should lead the way 


in renunciation and a sane ordering of life. But 
it must be remembered that in America owing te 
mass mores the individual (with his family) is in- 
finitely less free to lead his own life in his own way 
and yet retain social contacts with others than he is 
in almost any country of Europe. To a consider- 
able extent, it is only after he has conformed to 
the material American standards that his real spirit- 
ual freedom, and influence in personal relationships, 
begins. Moreover, whereas in Europe one can both 
preach and practise renunciation of the material for 
the sake of the spiritual, the doctrine in this countrv 
is considered un-American, and if carried out by 
many would obviously bring the whole system of 
mass production crashing about our ears. This is 
readily understood by the business leaders, who are 
the real heroes and ideals of the people. The last 
thing in the world that they want either preached 
or practised is the simple life. The intellectual here, 
therefore, who is himself quite content to live that 
life and do his creative work without any thought 
of competing for rewards with the business man, 
finds solidly aligned against such a scheme of living 
not only the mass production wage scales which 
makes the cost of almost any decent living prohib- 
itive, but also the opinion of a spiritually unawak- 
ened public singularly bent upon forcing conformity 
to its own standards, and the opinion of the inter- 
ested leaders of the public, the business men whose 
own profits now depend upon the public’s becoming 
more and more materialistic. 

The gigantic powers of manufacturing now in 
existence require for their profitable exploitation that 
the public shall be made steadily to develop new 
wants, wants that can be satisfied only by manufac- 
tured articles. Hoover and others may prate al! 
they like about the concurrent need of an intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, but how is that life to 
develop if people are to be made to use their whole 
energies in satisfying new wants on the material 
plane? Yet if, on the one hand, they do not so 
grow, and, on the other, the intellectual classes he- 
come steadily more pinched between the two classes 
benefiting by mass production,—the owners above 
setting ever higher standards of living and the op- 
eratives below pressing steadily past them in an orgy 
of material well-being,—what will become of the 
intellectuals and how long will they continue to 
struggle and deny themselves, and have their wives 
do the laundry, in a civilization which will more 
and more look down upon their lack of earning 
power and their declining economic and _ social 
status? 





James Truslow Adams, author of the foregoing 
article, was once a business man and is now a his- 
torian. He was a member of Colonel House’s Com- 
mission to prepare data for the Peace Conference 
early in the World War, and as an officer of the 
Intelligence Division of the General Staff of the 
United States Army, was detailed to special duty at 
the Peace Conference at Paris. In 1921 his 
“Founding of New England”? won the Pulitzer 
Prize for history. That book was followed by 
“Revolutionary New England,” and “New England 
in the Republic” (Little, Brown). 





J. H. Fowler, writing of “The Novels of 
Thomas Hardy” in an English Association pamphlet 
says: Hardy’s writings bear the impress of modern 
science in his sense of causality. It is true that 
events in the novels are continually happening by 
chance, but this chance itself is a form of destiny 
determining the lives of the characters of the tale. 
In one of his poems, “The Convergence of the 
Twain,’ he has an uncanny vision of the iceberg in 
the Polar Seas and the great steamship Titanic being 
prepared long beforehand for the crowning moment 
in which they are to crash against each other. No- 
where does this sense of causality stand him in such 
good stead as in The Dynasts. Do we think of 
Napoleon as a great master-mind imposing his will 
upon Europe and moving vast armies of men as the 
veriest pieces upon a chess-board in pursuance of his 
colossal designs? Hardy shows us his impotence in 
the presence of destiny, and bids us overhear the 
ironic laughter of spirits supernal as we watch with 
them the drawing together of innumerable threads 
that are to weave the winding sheet of the conqueror. 
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THE LETTERBOOK OF SIR GEORGE 
ETHEREGE, Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and’ Notes by Sybil Rosenfeld. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1928. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by HENRY TEN Eyck PERRY 


‘Tt literary history of the Etherege 

Letterbook is most entertaining, Bought 
by the British Museum from the bookseller 
Wilkes on December 3, 1838, the first use 
made of it was by Macaulay in his “His- 
tory of England”; here we read of “that 
profligate coxcomb Sir George Etherege,” 
a true Macaulay touch, The rehabilitation 
of Etherege dates from Sir Edmund Gosse’s 
essay on him published in “Seventeenth 
Century Studies” in 1883. Sir Edmund 
used the Letterbook extensively and pub- 
lished for the first time an- account of the 
episode involving the comédienne Julia, 
who, he thinks, “seems to have been respec- 
rability itself.” A. W. Verity in his 1888 
edition of Etherege’s plays printed a few 
additional extraets from the Letterbook, 
notably the letter to Betterton asking for 
copies of recent musical compositions and 
news of the theatrical world. John Palmer 
devoted a chapter in “The Comedy of 
Manners” (1913) to Etherege’s life, quot- 
ing from the Letterbook at length and giv- 
ing by means of it a vivid account of the 
dramatist’s personality and point of view. 
This chapter still remains the best critical 
use made of the Letterbook, although in the 
last few years two different interpretations 
of it have appeared: in 1925 Bonamy Do- 
brée employed it in his “Essays in Biog- 
raphy” as the basis for a brilliant but un- 
even literary sketch in the modern impres- 
sionistic manner; in 1927 H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith used it in the Introduction to his 
definitive edition of the plays, treating it 
with scholarly care and ingenuity. 

These various versions of a first-hand 
source have whetted the appetite of the 
reader of Etherege’s brilliant comedies, and 
now at last the complete text of the Letter- 
book has been made generally available by 
Sybil Rosenfeld. In her edition one misses 
the original spelling and abbreviations, as 


well as detecting slight errors, by compari- 
son with Mr. Brett-Smith’s text; z@gos ad- 
vice in the Earl of Middleton’s first letter 
to Etherege must surely stand for Jago’s 
“Put money in thy purse.” The most an- 
noying misprint is in the first note on p. 167 
(Dryden’s letter appears on p. 355, not on 
p. 265), but there are more important things 
for which to be thankful. The editor’s 
identification of the malicious secretary H. 
H. as Hugh Hughes is a distinct addition to 
our knowledge, and her entire treatment of 
the complicated political situation in which 
Etherege found himself involved at Ratis- 
bon is clear and straightforward. The in- 
troductory material relative to the Letter- 
book itself is not sufficiently explanatory, 
but the Table of Contents helps to indicate 
exactly what the manuscript contains: two 


-hundred and twenty-eight letters from Eth- 


ereze (one hundred and ten of them being 
official reports to Middleton), sixteen letters 
froin other persons, six sets of miscellaneous 
verses, some of Etherege’s bills, the drama- 
tist’s account of a feast given to celebrate 
the birth of the Old Pretender, a catalogue 
of Sir George’s books, Hugh Hughes’s malev- 
olent account of Etherege’s life in Ratisbon, 
and the secretary’s Latin complaint of his 
treatment by the envoy. 

Here is a great wealth of unorganized 
material, interesting alike to the historian 
and to the student of literature. From it 
emerges the figure of Etherege the man, a 
Restoration courtier who has outlived the 
period of his glory. Over fifty years of 
age, he is sent on a diplomatic mission to 
an uncongenial German community, where 
he pines for the delights of London and the 
care-free days of the second Charles, ‘“Na- 
ture no more intended me for a politician 
than she did you for a courtier,” he writes 
to Dryden in perhaps the most brilliant let- 
ter in the entire collection, “but since I am 
embarked I will endeavor not to be want- 
ing in my duty.” For three years and six 
months he struggled with the pomposities of 
the Imperial Diet and with the personal en- 
mity of the Count de Windischgritz, find- 
ing momentary solace in the company of the 
French envoy, the Comte de Crécy, or in a 
game of ombre with the Comtesse. There 





OTHER WAYS AND 
OTHER FLESH 
by Edith O’Shaughnessy 


“There is a deep, resonant music, melan- 
choly and yet soaring, which emanates from 
the smooth measured flow of this prose.” 


“A charmingly written story . . 


—N. Y. Sun. 


. I recom- 


mend this book . . . for its mountain view, 
that disposition to remember the sky even 
when we have passed down into the streets 


of men’—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


“Far freer and more subtle than Marta 
Chapdelaine and infinitely more sophisticated 
than The Way It Was With Them.’— 


Kathleen Norris. 


“Written with great sympathy, and in a 
delightful effortless prose.” —The Outlook. 


$2.00 


Rankweil, the Tyrolean town whose life and 
manners form the restful, picturesque back- 
ground for this charming novel. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 





were occasional love affairs, such as the no- 
torious one with Julia, but for the most 
part the German women stood too much 
upon ceremony—even in love-making, so 
that he was forced to content himself with 
“a plain Bavarian with her sandy colored 
locks, brawny limbs, and a brick complex- 
ion.” No wonder that he was homesick, 
but perhaps even in England he would have 
found that the world had moved beyond 
him. The court of James II was not like 
that of his brother, and Etherege was no 
longer young. He was of the past genera- 
tion; alone, with too little money, in an un- 
sympathetic society, he reminds one of no 
one so much as John Milton. Milton lacked 
that noble laziness of the mind of which 
Etherege boasted, but the Letterbook does 
not suggest that Sir George was any the 
happier because of this, his dominant humor. 





Diane de Poitiers 


THE ENCHANTRESS. By HELEN W. 
HENDERSON. Boston: Houghton Mifiin. 
1928. $4.50. 

Reviewed by WALTER S. HAYWARD 

[s the conflict with oblivion, Diane de 
Poitiers (the author spells it Dianne de 

Poytiers after the ancient fashion) has won 

out over rivals whose title to fame was more 

legitimate. French history has been no 
stranger to women who exercised a fascina- 
tion akin to hers. Gabrielle d’Estrées and 

Ninon de L’Enclos, the Pompadour and 

the du Barry, help to make the record of 

the past more piquant. Of them all Diane 
takes rank among the first. 

The author has undertaken her task ap- 
parently as much from an interest in the 
subject as from any hope of profit. There 
is much of art and architecture in the 
volume, as might be expected from one who 
has been art editor for Philadelphia news- 
papers and who, as loiterer in America and 
abroad, has written a number of books em- 
bodying her observations. There is also 
much history, gleaned diligently from avail- 
able books. It is to her credit that, not 
misled by Brantome and other chroniclers of 
scandal, she has taken the middle course in 
untangling the myriad legends which have 
grown up around the name of Diane. 

One of the stories about Diane which 
everybody knows is that she was reputed to 
have been the mistress both of Francis I, 
the father, and Henry II, the son. The 
present author cites the evidence, which is 
not conclusive either way, and decides that 
it was quite probable Diane did become the 
mistress of Francis I in order to save the 
life of her father. The moral strictness of 
the society of the time was not such as to 
frown too severely on an indiscretion of this 
kind, and the story is bruited abroad so 
often and so emphatically that it may very 
well be true. 

Diane did not apparently owe her in- 
fluence primarily to physical perfection. The 
pictures of her with which this book is 
plentifully illustrated show no such excep- 
tional beauty as would serve to launch a 
thousand ships or burn any topless towers. 
Perfect health and a perfect complexion 
aided her to maintain a youthful appear- 
ance until a fairly old age. Like the 
Aspasias of ancient Athens, Diane did not 
neglect her mind. Rising at six for an 
early horseback ride, she then retired to bed 
where she read until noon. She gained her 
ascendancy over Henry II when he was com- 
paratively youthful and, although she was 
old enough to be his mother, he constantly 
neglected his young and charming wife, 
Marie de Medici, for his middle-aged but 
more fascinating mistress. This power over 
him she kept until the lance of the Scottish 
Montgomery brought the king to his un- 
timely end. 

There is not much material existing for 
an authoritative biography. Diane un- 
fortunately told Henry to burn all her 
missives, and he apparently carried out her 
instructions to the letter. While there is 
abundance of mention among contemporary 
writers, there must always exist a doubt 
as to the exact amount of reliance which 
can be placed upon their statements. Some 
of them hated her; many of them wanted 
preferment, and said what they thought 
would bring it to them. The author thinks 
that Diane’s sumptuous commissions to 
artists, sculptors, architects, and jewellers 
betoken her good taste, while she also thinks 
that the praises lavished on Diane by Rons- 
ard and du Bellay would not have been 
wasted on the desert air. She also con- 
siders much of Diane’s prestige with her 
century was due to the romantic and 
chivalrous spirit then in vogue, which ur- 
rounded her with more attributes thar she 
may have actually possessed. 








The Mental Health of 
the Child 


By Dr. Douctas A. THoM 


“It is a small book, but in it 
may be found some most useful 
hints to fathers and mothers as 
to the reasons for many of the 
emotional difficulties which they 
encounter in their children.”— 
Children. . “A succinct presenta- 
tion of the underlying principles 
of mental hygiene as applied to 
children... . A delightful little 
book.”—Hospital Social Service. 
“Handles a very important sub- 
ject in a delightfully sensible 
and concise manner.”—Long Is- 
land Medical Journal. “A very 
readable and _ valuable little 
book.”—Life and Health. Har- 
vard Health Talks, 16. $1.00 a 
copy. 
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HERMIT THRUSH 
by 


Kathleen Millay 


The New York Times said of 
Kathleen Millay’s first volume of 
verse THE EVERGREEN TREE: 

“The pages flower with beauty, 
eva and exquisite. From 
cover to cover the book sings with 
lyric joy, with lyric sorrow.” 

The lyric gift of Kathleen Millay 
flowers once more in this new 
volume. She has captured the pathos 
of the fleeting mood, the beauty of 
the waning season, and the enigma 
of the drifting years in @ silken 
web of song. $2.00 
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1000 Sayings 


of History 
By WALTER FOGG 


A highly valuable collection of 
famous sayings presented as pictues 
in prose, and written for the general 
reader as well as for reference 


it is a very fascinating job, and | 
hope it sells for the rest of your life 
Harry Hansen of the N. Y World. 

7. . . . 

A compendious store of tamous 
sayings . written with a vivid 
touch, and the tacts are de- 
pendable statements of history 

ew York Times. 


936 pp. cloth binding, $5.00 postpaid. 


At all booksellers, or 
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A bright directness like a silver arrow in flight 
—Isabel Paterson in N. Y. Herald Tribune 























DECORATIONS BY THEODORE NADEJEN 


The Heaven and Garth 


of Dona lena 


All the admirable quali- 
ties of the proverb—brevity, 
wit and the soul itself. 

—New York Times 


Grace Stone stirs my envy 
with her beautiful book. 
Every page held my interest, 
every chapter pleased me. 
A perfect piece of writing. 

—Julia Peterkin 


A charming book, finely 
conceived, serenely and sen- 
Sitively written. 

—Percy Marks 


Graphic and graceful— 
a dream in words. 
—Don Seitz 


Mrs. Stone's novel has 
much of the same quality 
that carried the Bridge of 
San Luis Rey to its extra- 
ordinary success. 

—Henry Lanier 


A light and lovely thing 
—as light and lovely as a 
crystal ball and as curiously 
compelling. The book has a 
certain magic—it impresses 
one first by the delicacy of 
its texture, but there is 
power there, too. 

—Dawn Powell 





BY GRACE ZARING STONE 


Do ELENA, youngest of seven daugh- 
ters ofa Spanish hidalgo, becomes Mother 
Superior of the Convent of the Poor Marys 
in San Juan of Hispaniola. Father Algay, co- 
worker in the convent, feels himself in her 
presence still the rude peasant boy before 
the great lady. Yet he insists on regular ex- 
aminations of her spiritual life and recount- 
ings of the. progress of her soul, which she is 
reluctant to relate. To her, he fears, will never 
be revealed the heavenly vision. 


And then suddenly one morning there 
appears at her window a strange English 
Captain, a man of intelligence and daring, 
who has been attracted, he explains, by the 
witchery of her voice. 


So it begins, this drama which, before it 
ends, will bring the buccaneer again to her 
window over a pathway of blood; which 
will clothe Father Algay for once in the maj- 
esty of a réle that is too heavy 
for him; which will lead Dofia 
Elena, through struggle with 
invading love, to achievement 
of the longed for vision. $2.50 


BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY, 





It seems to me almost in- 
credible that the Heaven 
AND EarTH OF DoNA ELena 
should be a first novel, so 
dexterously is it knit and so 
ordered is its movement. 
Its detail is as exquisite as 
its architecture is stable. It 
is admirable. It is brilliant. 
I congratulate the author. 

—Louss Golding 


A new master of Ameri 
can prose and a most nota- 


ble novel.—Robert Nuthan. 


There is a pellucidity 
about the style, a classic 
calm about the tone — 
strange assets in a book 
dealing with violence and 
death—that lift it far above 


the average. 


—Richard Curle 
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‘“‘As fine and as tender as Dickens at his best.”’ 
“ —CHARLES G. NORRIS. 





by PERCY CROSBY 
















“Crosby’s Skippy is closer to the boy than Mr. Tarkington’s Penrod. 
It is the song of boyhood songs.”—George Currie, Brooklyn Eagle. 
“America’s most important contribution to Humor of the century.” 
—Corey Ford, Vanity Fair. 
“May well place Mr. Crosby in the front rank. If there are persons 
who have not grown to know Skippy I cannot hope to suggest for 
them the wealth of diabolic and cherubic entertainment.” 
—wWilliam Soskins, N. Y. Evening Post. 
“Skippy’s devoted followers will greet him in book length with three 
rousing cheers. He is the same good, bad, wilful, noisy, unfathom- 
able, fascinating small boy of the comic strip.”—Sophie Kerr. 


“Has the same quality as Penrod.”—Dorothea Lawrence Mann. 


“ ‘Skippy’ is a delightful book.”—Vifia Delmar. 


“Skippy belongs with the traditional heroes of boy fiction.” 
—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. 


8 illustrations by the author. $2.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2 West 45th Street, New York 








S “A brilliant writer.” 
—H. G. Wells 
HT: still remember the thrills he 
gave me!” —Arnold Bennett 


I. Whata man! What animagin- 


—Carl Van Vechten 


ation!” 


“A flaming genius.” 
E ? —Hugh Walpole 
# ' “A writer of imperial imagin- 
ation.” —Rebecca West 


COLD STEEL 
By M. P. Shiel 


A rousing, rollicking tale of 
the swashbuckling days of 
Henry VIII—swifter, madder, 


more dazzling even than 





HOW THE OLD 
WOMAN GOT 
HOME 


The small band of Shiel enthusiasts has 
now become an army. In London M. P. 
Shiel is the sensation of the day. In America 
his popular success was assured by the 
ublication last year of “How The Old 


” 


oman Got Home”. 
$2.50—At all bookstores 
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Books of Special Interest 


Letters of a Humanist 


OPUS EPISTOLARUM ERASMI. Tom. 
VII. 1527-1528. Edited by P. S. ALLEN 
and H. M. ALLEN. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1928. $9.50. 


Reviewed by WALLACE K. FERGUSON. 


+ hgoaad four hundred years ago, on April 
13, 1529, Erasmus of Rotterdam left his 
home in Basle to seek a more quiet place of 
retirement, where he might spend his re- 
maining years in peace. For Basle had 
fallen a prey to that “great tumult” that 
had divided Europe into opposing camps, so 
that men had ceased to be simply Christian 
and had become Catholic or Protestant. The 
old humanist had himself been the leader 
of a reforming movement ‘in the days be- 
fore Luther was heard of; but now the 
forces of reform in Germany were enlisted 
under the leadership of the Wittenberger 
monk, and had been swept by his passionate 
dogmatism far beyond the wishes of the 
gentle Dutch scholar, and in a direction 
where he could not follow. 

Neither Lutheran nor good orthodox 
Catholic, Erasmus was to find himself su- 
spected by both parties, subject to attacks 
from either side. Nor did the calumny and 
misrepresentation that were his lot end even 
with his death, since through the centuries 
historians have reflected the image of the 
Christian humanist in the warped mirror of 
their own sectarian prejudice. Of late years, 
however, a less biased view has begun to 
prevail; and with the appreciation of 
Erasmus as an _ individual—an original 
thinker in his own right—there has come a 
new understanding of what he tried to do, 
and with it a great revival of interest in 
his character and in his contributions to the 
sum of human thought. 

To this revival Mr. Allen has contributed 
in no small degree. His exceedingly careful 
and comprehensive edition of the corre- 
spondence—begun twenty-three years ago 
with the publication of the first volume, 
and still not completed—has made possible 
a thorough revision of Erasmian scholarship. 
Mr. Allen himself develops no theory of in- 
terpretation, but by virtue of his meticulous 
verification of every detail and his illumin- 
ating notes on all subjects touched upon in 
the letters he has been of incalculable serv- 
ice to the biographer or historian of the 
period. Many of the letters are published 
here for the first time. The great majority, 
of course, were to be found in earlier col- 
lections, but are presented in this edition in 
a much more accurate and available form 
than ever before. The numerous corrections 
in the dating of the letters give a new 
significance to many of them and add 
greatly to the value of the correspondence 
as a historical source. No review of Mr. 
Allen’s work would be complete without 
some reference to the personal interest he 
has taken in the labors of others in his 
chosen field in all parts of the world, and 
to the unfailing kindness and courtesy with 
which he replies alike to contributions or 
requests for assistance. In all parts of his 
arduous task he has been fortunate in the 
collaboration of his wife, whose name is 
associated with that of her husband on the 
title pages of the last five volumes. 

The seven volumes of the Epistole al- 
ready published furnish a vivid running 
commentary on the intellectual life of Eu- 
rope in the age of humanism and reform. 
The subject matter ranges over a wide field 
in keeping with the amazing variety of 
Erasmus’s correspondents, Friendly letters 
of purely personal import are to be found 
side by side with more formal epistles to or 
from the greatest religious, political, and 
intellectual leaders of the time. Private 
affairs and subjects of international interest 
are mingled in what might prove an almost 
inextricable confusion were it not for the 
editor’s ever-helpful annotations. And 
through it all, as the connecting thread that 
gives continuity to the whole, runs the life 
story of the great humanist. 

The seventh volume, which is the occa- 
sion of this review, is concerned with the 
two years preceding the departure of Eras- 
mus from Basle. It is a rather tragic 
volume, for it deals with a period of dis- 
illusion and disappointment. The “Luther- 
an tragedy” casts its shadow over almost 
every letter. In these years Erasmus is still 
the prince of the humanists, but a prince 
whose realm is crumbling, and who finds 
himself surrounded by powerful enemies. 
Fear for his own safety but served to in- 
tensify his despair over the failure of his 
hopes for a rational, undogmatic, - and 
peaceful reform within the Church. 

Bone littere and philosophia Christi, the 
two causes to which he had devoted all the 


energy of his mature years, seemed doomed 
to destruction in the fires of sectarian pas- 
sion. Such a reform as he had planned 
could not thrive in an atmosphere of dog- 
matism and party hatred. To his old friend 
Pirkheimer he wrote: “On all sides I see 
the people aroused by that which my soul 
most vehemently abhors, Concord, charity, 
good faith, discipline, morals, manners, all 
are perishing. What remains?” Again to 
the same friend he deplores the effect of the 
reform on humanism: “Wherever Lutheran- 
ism reigns there is the destruction of learn- 
ing (bi litteratum est interitus.”) Above 
all he regretted the schism in the Church 
that guaranteed the continuance of the 
struggle. Through all the letters there runs 
a Cassandra-like note of pessimism: the 
worst is not yet. To Duke George of Saxony 
he wrote that, unless the leaders did some- 
thing to restore the peace, the situation 
would inevitably go from bad to worse. 
But Erasmus had never put great faith in 
princes, whether secular or ecclesiastical, and 
he had little hope. 

Meanwhile Luther was replying with his 
usual violence to the “‘Diatribe on the Free 
Will”; Eppendorf and others of the 
Lutheran party were denouncing Erasmus 
as a renegade to reform; while in Spain 
and in the Sorbonne the orthodox Catholic 
theologians were examining his works for 
signs of Lutheran heresy. Malitiosi quidam 
nunquam placabunter. 


The Roman Catholic Church 


HOW THE REFORMATION HAP- 
PENED. By Hrvarre BELLoc. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company. 
1928. 

Reviewed by Curtis S. WALKER 
Vanderbilt University 

HE author of this work is filled with 

a great regret, a regret that the Refor- 

mation ever happened. Furthermore, as a 

Catholic, and captured by the grandeur in- 

herent in the conception of the Church uni- 

versal, he cannot understand why Europe 

should ever have abandoned so beautiful a 

thing, a thing so inherently a part of itself, 

of its culture. None of the explanations of 
this great abandonment offered by Protes- 
tant and anti-clerical writers are adequate 
or can be adequate, he feels, because they 
do not understand what the Roman Catholic 

Church is or was. He, therefore, sets out, 

in a spare moment, to settle the matter out 

of hand. 

But Mr. Belloc suffers from a handicap 
similar to that alleged against the Protestant 
writers,—he does not understand the thing 
he is writing about; he does not understand 
Protestantism. For him it is a wholly nega- 
tive thing: it is not a grand spiritual or 
even intellectual movement growing out of 
Renascence individualism; it is, on the con- 
trary, only a hatred of the Faith.” “The 
force it was which drove the rest... .” 
As for the economic and political causes of 
the revolt, these are in the large part hid- 
den from him. 

Since he cannot see any positive or con- 
structive forces at work, Mr. Belloc’s effort 
to explain how the Reformation happened 
is a confused and kaleidoscopic affair, The 
process which produced the Reformation 
“was not the positive growth of new doc- 
trine, but the weakening of moral authority 
in the temporal and spiritual organization 
of the Church.” Luther is hardly dis- 
cernible in the picture: he is not a leader, 
only a symbol, an expression of forces. 
Calvin is the creator of Protestantism and 
inculeator of the doctrine that it is man’s 
chief duty to become rich. The desire for 
loot looms large: “the hidden driving power 
of it (the Reformation) lay in the avarice 
of Princes and other great men.” The Re- 
formation was a great tragedy and due to 
a series of unfortunate breaks. Chief 
among these was the Mohammedan pres- 
sure, the significance of which is half- 
ignored by modern historians. The Refor- 
mation in England is labeled “The English 
Accident” whose success made certair 
Protestantism’s triumph on the Continent. 

The book, then, is a disappointment. One 
expects from Mr. Belloc at least entertain- 
ment and suggestiveness; but these are here 
both lacking. Only the characteristic vigor 
is present. There is a grand but unsuccess- 
ful effort at clarification and simplification ; 
but the subject is too complex to be mas-- 
tered by a superficial effort. The book 
may possibly give pleasure to some few 
Catholic laymen, but it will arouse little 
enthusiasm in any Catholic scholar. If any 
interest attaches to the book, it is to be 
found in noting how a man of Mr. Bel- 
loc’s position and attainments deals with 
such a subject as the Reformation. 
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Foreign Literature 


The Violation of Hungary 
UNGARNS VERGEWALTIGUNG (Ober- 
ungarn unter Tschechischer Herrschaft). 
Von Lajos STEIER. Wien: Amalthea- 
Verlag. 1929. 
Reviewed by RoBERT DUNLOP 


HIS book, like that of Reut-Nicolussi’s 

“South Tyrol under the Axe,” which 
we recently reviewed in these columns, fur- 
nishes an interesting, if depressing, commen- 
tary on the way in which the new States, 
called into existence by the Treaties of St. 
Germain and Trianon, are treating the mi- 
norities entrusted to their care. In the case 
of Italy it was chiefly with the fate of 
250,000 Tyrolese, whom Mussolini is trying 
by fair means and foul to convert into 
Italians, that we were concerned. Here we 
have to do with about a million Hungarians, 
who, without being allowed the right of 
self-determination, which formed the back- 
bone of Wilson’s programme, have been 
handed over like a herd of cattle to the 
tender mercies of the Czecho-Slovaks, and 
we must say that they have been treated 
little better than cattle. 

Hundreds of them have been forcibly 
driven out of house and home and expelled 
from the country; hundreds of them have 
been imprisoned on no other ground than 
suspicion; hundreds of them have been de- 
prived of the means of existence. Their 
schools have been closed. They have been 
robbed of their municipal buildings. Their 
estates have been confiscated. Their monu- 
ments, including some of the most famous 
works of art by Hungarian sculptors, have 
been destroyed. They are not allowed to 
sing their native songs or to wear their na- 
tional costumes. And why? Simply be- 
cause the Czechs hate them and would be 
glad to root them out with fire and sword. 


Fortunately for them, the Czechs, in the 
arrogant assertion of their own superiority, 
have given well-grounded offence to the 
Slovaks, with the result that Slovaks and 
Hungarians are drawing together in an 
effort to throw off the Czech yoke. Hence 
the frequent trials for espionage that we 
read of in the papers. Hence, too, the 
growing movement in favor of political 
autonomy among the Slovaks, which is 
slowly but surely undermining the unity of 
the State. Probably no one deplores the 
situation more sincerely than does President 
Masaryk, but, if we are to believe Dr. 
Steier, Masaryk has long since forfeited his 
claim to be regarded as the apostle of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity, and has be- 
come little better than a marionette in the 
hands of the Czech imperialists, 

No one is more alive to the danger of the 
situation than Dr. Benes. Hence his frantic 
efforts to prop up the shaky building with 
a Little Entente. But with Mussolini fan- 
ning the flame of Hungarian discontent and 
steadily drawing his cordon tighter day by 
day round Jugo-Slavia, the members of the 
Little Entente will probably have sufficient 
to do to look after themselves. 

With Lord Rothermere and the author of 
this book we entirely agree that the only 
line of safety lies in a revision of the Treaty 
of Trianon. But how this is to be accom- 
plished it is not easy to say. Slovakia, 
which with Ruthenia belongs geographically, 
owing to the conformation of the Carpa- 
thians, to Hungary, should never have been 
united to Bohemia and Moravia, and prob- 
ably never would have been but for two 
reasons, viz.: (1) Because, as every third 
man in Bohemia and Moravia is 2 German, 
the Czechs, in order to maintain their posi- 
tion as the dominant nationality, were 
obliged to annex Slovakia; and (2) because, 
in order to accomplish this object, they de- 
liberately misled public opinion in England 
and America as to the real wishes of the 
Slovaks. In this connection it is amusing 
to read how a meeting of a handful of dis- 
satisfied workmen, who, with the consent of 
the Hungarian government, came together 
on May Day, 1918, in a public house at 
viptészentmiklés to protest against a continu- 
ance of the war and to assert their right to 
self-determination and an eight-hour labor 
day, was described in the English and Amer- 
ican papers as an imposing manifestation, in 
which several thousand Slovaks took part 
despite the obstacles put in their way by the 
Hungarian government and its police spies, 
in favor of a union with the Czechs of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. But our amusement 
turns to indignation when we learn how this 
famous manifesto was used to throw dust 
in Wilson’s eyes. 

The fact is that in annexing Slovakia the 
Czechs bit off more than they have been able 

> chew. As Masaryk is reluctantly com- 


pelled to admit, the making of a State is 
not such an easy business as he and his 
friends supposed. The pity is that they did 
not leave well enough alone. With its six or 
seven different nationalities, Czecho-Slovakia 
is merely a bad copy of the old Empire. It 
is confronted with the same problems. and is 
as much a danger to the peace of Europe 
as ever Austria-Hungary was. 





Before the Matterhorn 
SOUS LES PINS AROLES. By HEnr! 

BorpEaux, Paris: Librairie Plon. 1929. 

Il distribue de la force et de l’energie. I 
secoue la paresse et fait honte au sommeil. 
Dressé et droit comme un héros, il attire et en- 
voite. Le regard ne se lasse pas de le heurter 
et le regard est l’avant-coureur du desir. 

Has the weird spell of an isolated Alpine 
peak ever been expressed more simply and 
more suggestively? How could the two 
young people who had met in sight of that 
beckoning, luring giant escape its magic? 
He, a young French engineer, attracted by 
those solitudes of rock and ice which are 
of no other service to man than to cultivate 
his love of nature in a spirit of ambition 
tempered by humility; she, an English girl, 
filled with the desire of conquest, “eager to 
put her foot on the enticing summit.” A 
perilous ascent made by two enthusiastic 


young climbers with only two guides creates 
an unusual intimacy. 

So simple is this beginning of Henri Bor- 
deaux’s latest novel, that one would barely 
anticipate the complications that follow, 
were it not for the allusions of Georges 
Morgon to the overwhelming personality 
of his father. Philippe Morgon is a man 
in the fifties, a widower, whose interest and 
life’s work is to span the oceans of the world 
to create new markets for the products of 
France. A very different character from 
Georges, who has inherited the imaginative 
and emotional nature of the mother he has 
lost. Father and son become rivals for the 
hand of the girl—a conflict not too often 
exploited in fiction. 

The character of Helen Arden may stand 
for a type of modern young woman, for 
which the Latin races have little sympathy; 
and M. Bordeaux has made no effort to 
soften his somewhat hard outlines of hex 
coldly reasoning and yet impulsive nature. 
But the characters of the Morgons, father 
and son, are revealed by him with admirable 
insight into their profoundly disturbed 
souls, and the dramatic climax of the final 
chapter is convincing. 

“Sous les Pins Aroles” shows the con- 
summate art of M. Bordeaux at its best. 
Alpinists will hail it as a poetical supple- 
ment to their dreary guide-books. 





Twenty-six members of an English Club 
have collaborated in writing a novel. One 


member wrote the first two chapters, another 
the last three, and twenty-four persons one 
chapter each. It is called “A Chiltern 
Complication,” and only two copies exist. 


1D FS OO 2S Os 
The Politics 


of Peace 
By Cuarves E. MartTIN 
by HIS book represents a con- 


structive statement of the 
modern goal of nations. The 
author examines the govern- 
ments of the various world- 
powers, discusses their charact- 
eristic policies, and enumerates 
the changes that must take place 
before these harmonize with 
present-day purposes. The pol- 
itics of war is well known—Dr. 
Martin suggests the politics of 


peace. 
$4.00 
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«Gio to the ant, thou sluggard, 


consider her ways 


UT of the romantic jungles of the Orient 
has come this story of insects to fas- 
cinate you and give you a new conception 


of man anc. his world in 

















MAJOR HINGSTON’S New Book 


INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE 


Major Hingston spent seventeen years in the entertaining company of 
beetles, ants, wasps, tarantulas, termites, bees, spiders and all that mar- 
velous insect life which spawns over the tropics. He watched their 
customs and manners, their public and private affairs—home-making, 
housing difficulties, grocery problems, transportation systems, warfare 
and modes of government. 

Instinct and Intelligence is the ripe fruit of those years, 
a rich story and not a dry pedagogical thesis. 

In how far are insects mere machines? Are they capable of thought? 
Can they solve new and complicated problems? Numberless facts, in- 
tensely interesting of themselves, are set forth to show that insects 
have rudiments of intelligence, reason from cause to effect, adapt means 
to ends, imitate and learn from experience. 

This account of their habits, mentality, and ways of life 


and be wise” 


Do You Know? 


Ants have developed a species of insect cow 
which they herd and milk and protect in 
specially constructed barns. 
’ ’ ? 
Another species of ant does not trust its 
queens abroad at night. Policemen seize the 
errant sisters by the neck, hoist them in 
the air and march them back to the nest. 
’ ’ ’ 
Locusts would flunk any intelligence tests. 
Ten million times ten million have been 
observed to plunge into the Euphrates 
River and drown because instinct made it 
impossible to change their line of march. 
? t ’ 
Some wasps are the world’s most skilled 
anesthetists and have a knowledge of anat- 
omy which our greatest surgeons would call 
uncanny. ’ ’ ’ 
Ants have a well-developed system of slav- 
ery. The slaves are kept indoors and made 
to do the household chores. 
. ’ ’ 
Through a kind of mistake in instinct, but- 
terflies sometimes have illegitimate love 
affairs. ’ ’ ’ 
A kind of wasp penetrates an inch of bark 
and hard wood with a hair in order to lay 
her eggs in a grub. (See drawing above.) 





will hold you like an exotic novel. 


The Most Fascinating Book of 
Natural Science Since Fabre 


INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By MAJOR R. W. G. HINCSTON 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA APRIL SELECTION 
At Your Bookstore Now ~ $2.50 





COMMENTS from the PRESS 


“Of the greatest interest and value... 
reading...” 


“Insects seem fortunate in their chroniclers... Is 
there any other field of science that can boast of 
more good literature? ... 
terested me... 


“A remarkable study of the individual and commu- 
nity life of insects. Detailed and enthusiastic expo- 
sition of the drama of the insect world makes his 
volume a fascinating story of living activity.” 


“His book will have permanent value as a record of 
careful scientific observation.” 


fascinating 


’ Y ’ 


Instinct and Intelligence in- 
It is a delight to follow his reasoning.” 


’ ’ ? 


’ ’ ’ 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 
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DARK 
HESTER 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


“Superb workmanship . . . put together masterfully, 


symphonically 


the interest steadily mounts.” 


—New York Times. “Not even in “The Little French 
Girl’ has she touched such heights of imaginative un- 
derstanding . . . a beautiful book, written from rich 
experience. —Hartford Courant. $2.50 





THE HEART OF 
HAWTHORNE'S 
JOURNALS 


Edited by Newton Arvin 


An invaluable self-revelation 
of the great American novel- 
ist. $3.00 








SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT 
F. O. Matthiessen 


A study in the modern man- 
ner, “distinguished, civilized 
. a valuable addition to 
American literary criticism.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$3.00 





THE ART OF LIFE 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


The whole essence of his serene wisdom is now pre- 
sented in this compact volume of extracts from his com- 


plete works. 


$2.00 





SAND CASTLE 
Walter Millis 
A story of literary New 
York. “A study of ultra- 
modern people who face life 
clearly.”—Chicago News. 
$2.50 





FIERCE DISPUTE 
Helen H. Santmyer 


The stoty of a love that sur- 
vived unfaithfulness, deser- 
tion, and death itself. $2.50 





TOMORROW NEVER COMES 
R. L. DUFFUS 


One mad week of love and war in a sleepy, pleasure- 
loving country of Spanish America. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CCMPANY 

















THE 
GREEN TOAD 


By Walter S.Masterman 


A man is found strangely murdered—but 
the finger-prints on his throat are his own! 
And the next day he walks into police 
headquarters! This is only the begin- 
ning of one of the weirdest and most ex- 
traordinary mysteries in all detective fic- 
tion. When you finish it long after mid- 
night, the chances are you'll leave the 


lights on. 


Have you read THE KING MURDER, 
winner of the Dutton Mystery Prize 
for April, or THE RED HOUSE 

MYSTERY, by A. A. Milne? 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 








The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 58. ‘What song the sirens sang,” said Sir Thomas Browne, 
“is a matter not altogether beyond conjecture.” A prize of fifteen dollars is 
offered for the best conjectured song or fragment of the song not exceeding 
24 lines. (Entries should reach the Saturday Review office, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, not later than the morning of May 6th.) 

Competition No. 59. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the most 
amusing and instructive Literary Alphabet for College Freshmen. Not more 
than four lines should be devoted to any one author or letter of the alphabet. 
The whole should be written in rhymed verse corresponding more or less to the 
type of “A was an archer who shot at a frog, B was a butcher who had a big 
dog.” (Entries should reach the Saturday Review office not later than the 


morning of May 2oth.) 


Attention is called to the rules printed below. 


Mr. Davison hopes, this summer, 
to compile for publication in volume 
form an, anthology of the outstand- 
ing pieces that have appeared on this 
page since its inception. Will prize- 
winners and others whose entries have 
been printed here during the past two 
years please be so kind as to mail him 
their present addresses? The records 
of the Wits’? Weekly are unavoidably 
incomplete and, no doubt, out of date. 
Typewritten copies of prize poems, 
etc., comments, and suggestions will 
be gratefully received. 


THE FIFTY-SIXTH 
COMPETITION 


A prize of fifteen dollars was of- 
fered for the most convincing ren- 
dering of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam as it might have been 
translated by Mr. Carl Sandburg. 


tees results of this competition 
cannot be articulately , reviewed 
in this space so I shall not attempt to 
cover them at all. The outstanding 
entries were by Clifton Blake, Robert 
E. Wade, Homer Parsons, Phoebe 
Scribble, Gladys Guildford Scott, 
Esther Winson, and Arthur L. Camp- 
bell. I confess myself completely 
baffled in all attempts to decide be- 
tween them. One and all captured 
something of Mr, Sandburg’s man- 
ner. But I am not so sure that they 
simultaneously caught the tones of his 
voice and even a patient rereading of 
“Slabs of the Sunburnt West” 
has furnished no desiderata delicate 
enough to guide my choice. The 
prize is therefore divided between the 
authors of the following composite 
versions of Omar. 


THE Prize COMPOSITE 
TRANSLATION 


Get up! 

We haven’t got all day to wait, I tell 
you, 

Let’s get started, let's get organized, 
let’s go! 


Young men with the bright eyes and 
the hard hands, 

Young women with the tender eyes 
and the red lips, 

Listen, listen carefully to the alarm 
clocks in your blood. 

It never was blood’s business to be 
quiet. 

Life: can it be lived by senatorial 
time? 

Ask Cleopatra, 

4sk Cesar. 

Did they preserve the leaves of their 
lives? calendar, 

Turning old memoranda to the wall? 

Or did they tear them off? 


2 


a 
Take this hombre now, this play- 
ground of germs, doubts, cooties, 
urges, and bunk, this something or 
other about half made; and he might 
put it this way to whatever God is: 
If | am a hunk of mud who are you 
but a thumper of mud— and can’t 
you be a bit more easy-handed? 


4. 

Pinka panka, pinkety panka. 

J:ggle your feet and gulp down your 
liquid lightning. 

Death has got your number, 

Casar is a windbreak, if he hasn't 
been sucked up the root of a 
rosebush ; 

Zal and Rustum have gone to thunder, 
and Bahram sleeps in a house 
six feet long. 

Sooner or later they all go for a ride 
—and it strikes me as funny that 


they never have a round trip 
ticket. 

4ll they did is nothing now but a 
lot of pinkety panks. 


5. 
It’s all in the savvy of the Chaldeans 
who cares? 
Make your whoopee today — dead 
men’s shoes need no half-soles. 
Tomorrow's on the calendar? So's the 
moon, 
But you can’t reach it—cheese, you 
flat-head—green cheese! 
And youd get varicose veins making 
the incline, 
6. 
Baby, you can’t slow down God's 
jazz short-hand; 
The copy stays put—there’s no kid- 
ding old Snow-Jowls. 

Sure, you can ease up life by pay- 
ing on the installment plan. 
Heads up—don’t bavi/—yes, yowre 

independent— 
So’s a hog on ice! 


Fe 

When the Salvation Army skirt put 

soup in your belly you snivelled 
“Pray for me.” 

Go tell her... you didn’t mean a 
damned word of it. 

There’s music in your red-valved 
heart 

Today’s a goner. 

Tomorrow you'll have potatoes and 
gravy. 

Tomorrow’s a day. 

...ehard was the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, 

.... hard was the life of Eugene V. 
Debs. 

.... hard is the life of every galoot. 

And its two to one we all go bugs. 


The authors of the numbered sec- 
tions are as follows: 1—G. G. Scott; 
2—Clifton Blake; 3—Phoebe Scrib- 
ble; 4—Homer Parsons; 5 and 6— 
H. J. Bowman; 7—Arthur L. Camp- 
bell. Three dollars will be sent to Mr. 
Bowman and two to each of the 
others. It has been impossible to do 
justice to their various typographical 
arrangements. Phoebe Scribble should 
furnish her real name and address. 


I have been asked to reveal the 
authors of the pseudonymous “Still 
Life” poems. Orange was Clyde 
Robertson, Peach was Phoebe Scribble, 
Nectarine was Clinton Scollard, Cher- 
ry, Anna Hawks Putnam, and Grape, 
Claudius Jones, We print a poem 
held over from the same competition. 


PARADISE LOsT 


No souls reborn diviner dwelt, 

Such blissful hope was ours, 

When I was wooing the girl I wed, 
And saving it with flowers. 


No perfect heaven can be the meed 
Of him who luckless misses 

That transcendental, luscious joy 
Of saying it with kisses. 


But beatific ecstasies. 
Have fallen with a crash; 
And on this unrelenting earth 
I'm saying it with cash. 
Joun A. L, ODDE. 


RULES 

Competitors failing to comply with the 
following rules will be disqualified. En- 
velopes should be addressed to Edward 
Davison, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 25 West 4sth Street, New York 
City. All MSS. must be legible—type- 
written if possible—and should bear the 
name or pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one entry. 
MSS. cannot be returned. The Editor’s 
decision is final and The Saturday Review 
reserves the right to print the whole or 
part of any entry. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 
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Art 


CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN ScuLpTuRE. Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor. 

Art anv Epucation. By a Group of Authors. 
Barnes Foundation. 


Belles Lettres 


Art anv CivivizaTion. Edited by F. S. Marion 
and A. F. Clutton-Brock. Oxford. $4.75. 
Creative Writinc. By William Wekter Ells- 
worth, Funk & Wagnalls. $2. 

Cottectep Essays. By W. H. Hadow. Oxford 
University Press. 

SHAKESPEARE AND His Ferrow Dramarists. 
Edited by E. H. C. Oliphant. Prentice-Hall. 
2 vols. $4 each. 

IMPERISHABLE Dreams. By Lynn 
Hough. Abingdon. $1.75. 


Harold 


important element in theatrical productions 
today. The book is designed to fill a dual 
réle—to serve the designer and technician 
in the theater. “The more technical the 
artist, and the more artistic the technician, 
the more reasonable will be the demands of 
the former and the more satisfactory will 
be the execution of the latter.” 

“Stage Lighting” should serve as a text 
book in all schools of the theatre, and as 
a handbook for every technician in the 
amateur and professional theatre. Mr. 
Fuchs, unlike many who write of and for 
the amateur in the theatre, never questions 
his reader’s capacity to comprehend a clear- 
cut scientific definition when his material 
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RIAN OS MAMNOTCZVA 


“4 veritable mine 
of original and 


authentic study. — 
N. Y. Times, . 

“One of the most 
romantic characters 





REVOLUTIONARY 


FOREFATHERS 


by 
FRANCOIS MARBOIS 
Marquis de Barbé-Marbois 


HESE fascinating letters—for 

150 years deep hidden in ances- 
tral vaults—were written to his 
sweetheart in Paris at the time the 
famous Marquis was secretary to the 
French Minister to the United States 
(1779-1785). Naturally, he hobnobbed 
with Washington, Franklin and vir- 
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h demands it. Consequently there remains no of ithe Romantic tually all the great men of the time. 9) 
ALEXANDER Pope as Critic anv Humanist. By Siow tatin h h era.’ —N, Y. Her- L ll he be delichtful ray 
Austin Warren. Princeton University Press. mystery, or instance, at the outset as to the eld Tribune. ess naturally, e had a de 1g tfu N 
Conremporary Essays. Edited by Odell Shep- identity of a watt, a volt, or an ampere, “ee sense of humor, and put down his S 
ard. Scribners. $1. and where words might not always clarify, . — ued = too sometimes amused, sometimes re- 3 
— AnD Lipets. By Dean Inge. Harpers. the author _ on copious, well-drawn sf ~ wear” spectful—always eager impressions N 
$2. illustrations. The material is arranged in of American customs and manners. 3 
Bio raphy a convenient, natural order, and well aug- IS : N 

sae graphy mented with original lists and bibliographies. ie coe. D U7 F F 7 E L D 5 
THE DIARY OF DOSTOIEVSKY’S Such objects as electricity, light, color, 5 33.50 N 
WIFE. Edited by RENE FULOP-MILLER equipment, and control are analyzed vividly N N 
and Dr. F. R. Eckstein. Translated . s) 


from the German by MaDGE PEMBERTON. 

Macmillan, 1928. $7. 

Madame Dostoievsky’s diary covers the 
period from April 14, 1867, when she and 
her husband left St. Petersburg for a tour 
abroad, to August 13 of that year, when 
they were in Geneva. They stayed from 
May to June in Dresden and from June to 
August in Baden-Baden, the trip being a 
sort of wedding journey, for they had but 
recently contracted their marriage—the sec- 
ond for Dostoievsky. Originally written in 
shorthand, as a record for her mother, Ma- 
dame Dostoievsky’s notes of the honeymoon 
were transcribed almost thirty years later. 
Enough of their freshness remains to make 
fascinating reading. 

Through the diary stalks Dostoievsky, 
now raging, now kissing, no hero, but mere 
husband to his wife. Only once does she 
mention his work. On the whole she is oc- 
cupied with the price of tea, and cheese, and 
dinner, with the “stupidity and dishonesty 
of the Germans,” and with “Fiodor” as a 
companion. 

A very prosaic and practical young per- 
son she was, this twenty-year-old wife of 
the author of “Crime and Punishment,” but 
she had intelligence and she had mettle. In 
the fourteen years of their marriage she 
grew to take her place by her husband’s side 
as helpmate in the true sense of the word, 
and his last years were softened by her lov- 
ing kindness and practical helpfulness, In 
this chronicle of the first few months of 
their relationship is foreshadowed the de- 
velopment of the plastic young girl under 
the influence of her husband into the strong 
woman. 

The réle of Dostoievsky’s wife was not 
an easy one. She had to be patient with 
the extreme irritability which would take 
place after her husband had suffered an 
epileptic fit, and she had to bear with a 
veritable fever of gambling, which took 
hold of him for ten years. He was in such 
need of money that it seemed to him that 
only in roulette could he see his way out. 
He lost his last penny and hers, he pawned 
his watch and overcoat, he pawned her ear- 
rings and brooch and scarf, he called him- 
self miserable and wretched, he fell at her 
feet and begged for forgiveness, and then 


a 
took her last penny again. And she had, in . li A Hl 
addition, to bear with the discovery of a ‘Drama and Poetry Pub c ffairs 
lively correspondence with the one love of A. N. Whitehead 
his life, Pauline Souslova, yet through it all i ' 
she behaved with dignity and love. After ENGLISH COMEDY : Aims of Education 


fifty years of struggle and difficulties she 
could write, “Lord! why hast Thou given 
me such a happy life? Lord, how shall I 
thank Thee for it?” 


Drama 


the richest, the most spontaneous of any in the world’s 1 Franklin H. Giddings 
STAGE LIGHTING. By THEODORE literature. $4.50 The Mighty Medicine 
Fucus, Little, Brown. 1928. $10. THE GOLDEN FALCON PHEIDIAS A fearless, provocativediscussion of 
Adolph Appia was the first of the modern By Robert P. Tristram Coffin By John Galen Howard the “medicine man” in ancient cul- 
stage designers to interpret in terms of light rt lll pe ae a cath Cameties @ 5 tures and modern education by one 
changing moed ag in theatrical perform- vineiiedasoeenes thehhogmone et Doing pe os A of America’s foremost ——€£ 
ance. Today subtle and atmospheric light- i ten oxcninaliey '6ren ott $2.50 4 . $2. 
ing is expected in all of our better theatrical ee eee a ee i : The Mexican ; 
productions. For over three decades, since cA New Book by VACHEL LINDSAY 3 Agrarian Revolution 
Appia’s innovations, lighting experts abroad l THE LITANY OF WASHINGTON STREET By Frank Tannenbaum 
and in this country have been perfecting, “Deliciously different fr pee blished ina th j Your understanding of the Mexi- 
ony the lighting instruments tenes Siero Mito frm smatineeteitel eae const wile realy bra 
but also a more facile control of these in- OO ee geet a ag: ae ened by this fresh study of the 


struments, and at the same time increasing 
their flexibility to meet the growing de- 
mands of designers and producers, Until 
this book, “Stage Lighting,” by Theodore 
Fuchs, appeared, little of genuine sig- 
nificance or value had been written on this 


(Continued on next page) 
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Mr. Robinson’s New Book 
Is the Literary Event of the Season 





EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


CAVENDERS HOUSE 


cA New Poem by the author of TRISTRAM 
At all bookstores Now $2.00 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
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By Ashiey H. Thorndike 


Here is a complete and detailed history of English comedy 
from the crude horseplay incidental to the medieval mo- 
ralities to the appearance of Shaw, Barrie and Synge,— all 
the shining group of wits who have made English comedy 


who can find one dull paragraph in this book — it won't 


cost a cent.”—St. Louis Globe Democrat $3.00 
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By the author of 

Science and the Modern World 
A stimulating book which will cut 
a clear path for the reader through 
conflicting opinions and theories 
of education today. $2.50 
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social and agrarian upheaval of the 
past eighteen years. $2.50 
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“s UNDERSTANDING 


WOMEN 





A letter to the 
‘ Publisher, from 
the former editor 
of “Life” 

Dear Mr. Holt: 


I congratulate you on the 
publication of UNDER- 


STANDING WOMEN, 

by Dr. Wieth-Knudsen, I 

au reading it with the 

most intense interest and 

pleasure. It is by far 

the best book on woman 

published since Schopen- 

hauer, and he did not get 

her. I have read most of 

the literature on this sub- 

be ject, 1 have two daugh- 
ters of my own and have 

been surrounded by and 

B have studied women all 
my life This book is 

> very keen. It has hu- 
mor of the right sort. lt 

is splendidly translated, 

a book of very clear in- 

telligence. These Nor- 

wegians have it over on 

us in so many ways. It 


is a great book. 

e Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS L. MASSON 
(Signed) 











For Men Who Would Like To 


Know The Facts 


- and Women 


Who Can Stand Hearing Them 


S the high degree of respect 
I and deference that Ameri- 

can and European men pay 
to women absurd—-and a bad 
thing for women, for society 
and for civilization? Anemi 
nent Danish scientist, Dr. K. 
A. Wieth-Knudsen, who has 
devoted years to the study of 
women, believes it is. And 
he believes that an_ honest, 
frank, unsentimental under- 
standing of women based on 
the findings of biology, psy- 
chology, and anthropology is 
the only means by which 
men can recover a natural, 
reasonable outlook on the fe- 
male of the species. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
WOMEN 


Dr. Wieth-Knudsen sets forth 
with unexcelled clarity the 
bodily and mental character- 
istics and reactions of women 
under the circumstances of 
modern life-—and particularly 
their relations to men. His 
style is as witty as his out- 


look is wise, and for that 
reason his book is unusually 
fascinating reading. 
THE EVOLUTION OF 
MARRIAGE 
With the discussion of this 
subject comes an_ illuminat- 
ing view of changing mar- 
riage customs, and of wo- 
men’s status through the 
ages. <A history of women 
culminating in a view. of 
feminism, its present effect 
and its trend, concludes this 
remarkable book. 
A SENSATION IN 
EUROPE 
Dr. Wieth-Knudsen’s volume 
has attracted widespread at- 
tention in Europe and has 
already been translated into 
several languages. Its pub- 
lication now in America is 
an event of the first impor- 
tance. In the words of Er- 
nest Boyd, “It will bring 
light and guidance into every 
home.” 


At all booksellers, $3.00 
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“One of the Finest Pieces 
of Biographical Writing of Our Time” 


Second Large Edition 


EMPEROR FRANCIS 
JOSEPH of AUSTRIA 


By Joseph Redlich 


“Ts book has nothing in com- 
.mon with the racy, superficial 
and sensational biographies with 
which the world is flooded. It is 


' based on sound factual know- 


At Your Bookstore Now + + 


ledge, and it is written with bril- 
liant sympathy and deep wisdom. 
It is not only the best book ‘on 
the subject, but one of the finest 
pieces of biographical writing of 
.our time.” — Professor William L. 
Langer in the New Republic. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Illustrated + + 





$5.00 
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. selected, with an introduction by 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


N original selection of stories which give to readers of 
today a reliable and first-hand record of American life 

and thought in the past. Each of the stories preserves for 
us an old custom, scene, legend, tradition or way of living no 
longer to be found in our life. The whole makes a fascinat- 
ing record, a sort of verbal motion-picture of an America 
that has vanished or is vanishing. $2.50 
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The New Books 


Drama 

(Continued from preceding page) 
and with authoritative conviction—‘which 
makes the nature of the volume essentially 
that of a hand book—a practical manual 
of application’—all of which is exactly 
what those who work in the theatre need 
most. 


THE MISANTHROPE OF MOLIERE. 
Translated by WiLtiam F. GIESE. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1928. 

ig may fairly be doubted whether Pro- 

fessor Giese has translated “Le Misan- 

thrope,” but at least he has succeeded in 
bridging the abyss which separates lovers of 
Shakespeare and lovers of Moliére. By add- 
ing a dash of Elizabethan fancy to Gallic 
reason he has given English readers the op- 
portunity to enjoy thoroughly a play which 
has always seemed lifeless in our language. 
When he pleases, he can render Moliére’s 
lines in spirited Queen Anne style, a trifle 
more scintillating than the original. Here, 
for example, is Céliméne’s reply to Alceste, 
who has discovered complete evidence of her 
double dealing: 


What means this rhapsody on tides and 
treason? 

Good sir—I half suspect you've lost 
your reason, 


Moliére wrote: 


D’ou vient donc, je vous prie, un tel em- 
portement? 
Avez-vous, dites-moi, perdu le jugement? 


At times, without warning, Professor 
Giese takes flight on Elizabethan wings. It 
is something of a surprise to hear Philinte, 
who in the original is good sense incarnate, 
blossom out in lines like these: 


Her nature's gentle, and slow moving time 


Has smoothed it to perfection. What sweet 
rhyme 

Could rhyme her sweetness, or what tongue 
recite 

That patient love that would outwatch the 
night 


And sing the stars to sleep... . 


Of this, of course, there is no suggestion 
in Moliére. Even in the prose letters of 
the last act, a similar tendency appears: 
“Notre grand flandrin de vicomte, par qui 
vous commencez vos plaintes . . .” is ren- 
dered, “As for our lubberly viscount, whom 
you make the head and front of my offend- 
ing. ...” But enough! It would be 
churlish indeed to berate a maker or re- 
maker through whose skill a masterpiece has 
become a source of delight to new readers. 
Doubtless, in the Elysian Fields, Moliére 
and Shakespeare are congratulating each 
other on this fusion of their muses. 
AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS OF TODAY. 

Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3. 
Cyrano pve Bercerac. By Edmond Rostand. 

Done into English Verse by Brian Hooker. 

Modern Library. 95 cents. 
Fantasio. By Alfred de Musset. 

by Maurice Baring. Pleiad. 


By Burs 


Translated 


Education 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By PauL HaNLy Furrey. Macmillan. 
1929. $2.25. 

The purpose of this book as set forth in 
the preface is “to give an account of the 
community’s attack on the social problems 
of childhood.” It’s purpose has been ade- 
quately and accurately fulfilled, without 
partisanship. The author reviews critically 
the scientifically developed methods of meet- 
ing problems which have arisen as the result 
of our shifting civilization for the pre- 
school child, for the older child at home, 
in the schools, at work, or at play, and for 
delinquent, defective, and dependent chil- 
dren, The book will undoubtedly be useful 
not only as a textbook for students interested 
in children from the sociological aspect (to 
whom the bibliographies should be of special 
interest) but also to community officers who 
are interested in reviewing local facilities 
for meeting children’s social problems. 


SELECTIONS FROM ALEXANDER Pope. Edited by 
George Sherburn. Nelson. 

An Outiine oF Wortp Literature. By Edgar 
C. Knowlton. Nelson. 

Gateway To ENGLIisH Literature. By Ben- 
jamin A. Heydrich. Noble & Noble. $1.35. 


Fiction 
THE LADDER OF FOLLY. By MurieE. 
Hine. Appleton. 1929. $2. 


The gracefully written story of a young 
English girl’s transition, by experiences both 
happy and disillusioning, from immaturity 
to a full consciousness of life, this novel is 


one of the few by Miss Hine which ap- 
proaches ‘distinction. Its demure heroine, 
Ann Massingby, gently-born daughter of a 
British India official, had been carefully 
reared in England, apart from her parents, 
by two elderly aunts, When still profound- 
ly ignorant of the world, she goes to Lon- 
don under the chaperonage of a dissolute 
cousin, and there, after a hectic season spent 
with a fast young set, is saved from the 
smirch of scandal by her older relatives’ 
intervention. Though all this while in love 
with an American college professor, Ann’s 
affections vacillate to an Armenian adven- 
turer whom she trusts implicitly. But this 
smooth blackguard entices her into a com- 
promising situation, nearly contrives her 
forcible seduction, brutally robs her, and 
causes the girl a prolonged illness which is 
nearly fatal. A seriously conceived, admir- 
ably executed, and restrained novel, it is 
one which should prove particularly attract- 
ive to feminine readers. 


THE DEVIL BEATS HIS WIFE. By BEN 
Wasson. Harcourt, Brace. 1929. $2. 


This first novel by Mr. Wasson, a story 
of the South, is not successful. The troubte 
is not hard to find, for as we read we are 
conscious that the material is thin, the char- 
acterization superficial, the flow of the story 
a mere trickle. So many effective novels of 
the South have been written recently that 
we sense the weakness of “The Devil Beats 
His Wife” all the more acutely. Mr. Was- 
son usually concerns himself with conven- 
tional material, and when he is a trifle orig- 
inal he is uninteresting. The narrative tells 
of a Southern woman who commits adultery 
with a passing Yankee; the old negro ser- 
vant, Aunt Ann, is disgusted at the fact that 
the adultery was with a Yankee, not at the 
fact of the adultery itself. This Aunt Ann 
is the central character of the novel; we 
feel that the portrait of her is that of al- 
most any conventional family servant. Mr. 
Wasson has not written here anything that 
will either interest or satisfy an intelligent 
modern reader. 


KIF: AN UNVARNISHED HISTORY. 
By Gorpon Davior. Appleton. 1929. 
$2.50. 


When Archibald Vicar (Kif to his 
friends) returned to civil life after four 
years in the army he was not yet twenty. 
His enlistment in December of 1914 was 
not due to patriotic fervor, but to a boyish 
revolt against the unutterable tedium of a 
farm hand’s life whose only high lights were 
rare trips to the neighboring market town 
on errands for the farmer’s wife and the 
devouring of threepenny “thrillers.” An 
orphan, never having experienced the hu- 
manizing influences or the discipline of 
family life, meagerly educated, and thrown 
into close association with men of every 
conceivable background in early adolescence 
—here is material for a soul analysis, and 
for tragedy. 

London first cast its spell on the boy 
who had never, before his first leave, seen 
a city. A trip to Kempton Park with a 
brother in arms and Kif discovered that 
horse racing gave him a thrill beyond all 
others. He placed money with a country- 
man’s shrewdness and knowledge of horse- 
flesh on a long shot, and won. Paradoxic- 
ally enough, Kif’s contact with women in 
the army was limited to a charming, ideal- 
istic episode in France. It was only after- 
ward in the prosaic world of affairs that 
he stumbled. Though in the Army he had 
never risen above the grade of private, after 
demobilization with his hundred pounds 
gratuity he was able to purchase a partner- 
ship in a bookmaking establishment, indulge 
his love of the races to the full, and enjoy 
several months of affluence. When the in- 
evitable crooked partner absconded Kif was 
left penniless. 

To call this a picaresque novel, though 
its hero lapses into crime and the record of 
his criminal operations fills the latter half 
of the book, would be to strain the term. 
The author manages to convey the essential 
fineness of a very young man ruined by 
circumstances. The 353 pages might with 
advantage have been considerably com- 
pressed. 


SURRENDER. By J. C. SnaiTH. Apple- 
ton. 1928. $2. 


Young Dorland and a wandering Eng- 
lishman whom we know only as “Jimsmitt,” 
desert one dark night from /a légion étran- 
gére in Sidi-bel-Abbés, beat their way across 
the Sahara to Cairo, and finally drag back 
to England on a freighter. But the battle is 
then only half won. The two men had 
grown into a strange dependence on each 
other that was far from comfortable in 
England, no matter how useful it had been 
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in the desert. Mr. Snaith keeps “Surrender” 
running along briskly, but perhaps he is a 
little too ambitious. After all, the material 
in this novel would do for two or three full 
melodramatic novels if it were used fully 
and carefully. The penalty paid here for 
prodigality is superficiality. Mr. Snaith 
writes with an eye for color and speed, 
rather than for depth or subtlety. 


A TINY SEED OF LOVE. By SaraH 
SaLT. Payson & Clarke. 1929. $2.50. 
The eight short stories which introduce 

to us the talents of Sarah Salt are in a single 

key. That key is a minor—shadowed, in- 
conclusive, doleful. Miss Salt’s title is ex- 
cellent, for almost all her stories deal with 
frustrated: love or with stifled desire. No 
one of her characters ever gets beyond the 
threshold of his love affairs; the stories are 
a dismal succession of seductions, desertions, 
heartrending doubts, and tearing disappoint- 
ments. There is not a happy person in the 
eight stories; something (a sad variety of 
disorders) is radically wrong with every 
life. Each major character strives blindly 
towards a decent, normal love, but for Miss 

Salt that decent, normal love is (by evidence 

of this volume) inconceivable. These stories 

are in an English setting, but the poor, 
feeble specimens of humanity with which 

Miss Salt concerns hesself might just as well 

haunt the cheap cafés, the stages, the side- 

walks of Paris or Chicago, 

All this gloom would be silly—it is even 
now monotonous—if Miss Salt were not 
definitely talented. She writes with natural 
skill; we sense her restraint, careful shad- 
ings, regard for form. She is deficient in 
observation of externals, but she sees far 
into the recesses of character. It is easy to 
say that she is like Katherine Mansfield, for 
she has a not dissimilar short-story tech- 
nique; but Katherine Mansfield was a far 
better observer of life. Miss Salt evidently 
feels that life is bound to make fools of 
most of us. We suspect her judgment, but 
we admire her chronicles of defeated seekers 
after love. In itself, this volume is not 
really important, but it may well be the 
prelude to further and far more distin- 
guished writing. 


MIASMA., By ELIsaBETH SANXAY HOLD- 

ING. Dutton. 1929. $2. 

This is not the “grewsome mystery” that 
its jacket twice proclaims it. It is a rather 
thin and conventional affair, apparently 
written in a hurry. Alexander Dennison, 
a prissy young physician, is engaged as as- 
sistant by a Doctor Leatherby. Young Den- 
nison soon begins to suspect that things are 
not what they should be in the Leatherby 
establishment. ‘There are more or less sin- 
ister undercurrents or something between 
various members of the Leatherby household 
and clientéle. Things get worse and worse 
until they lead to assaults on the person of 
young Dennison, and finally to a murder 
and its solution. None of it is either very 
convincing or very exciting. The chief 
mystery is unexplained: how young Denni- 
son could have made fifty dollars cover the 
purchase of “two pairs of shoes, one of 
them patent-leather; four shirts, a dinner 
jacket and trousers, and a dress shirt, six 
pairs of sox, and a new hat.” 


THE LINDEN WALK, TRAGEDY. By 
FoxHALL DAINGERFIELD, Appleton. 
1929. $2. 

Mr. Daingerfield has done much better 
work than this rather clumsily managed ac- 
count of murders in a quiet street. The story 
is told by the very refined and sentimental 
young policeman who serves as its hero. 
Walking his beat at night, he hears clearly 
and distinctly two shots fired from a .32 
calibre pistol, indoors, a block and a half 
away. He runs down there, going the long 
way around for sentimental reasons, and 
discovers that Miss Foster, the most hated 
woman in the neighborhood, has been mur- 
dered. Her maid is murdered a day or two 
later. For sentimental reasons the young 
policeman holds back some of the evidence 
that he now and then stumbles over. At 
times things look pretty black for “the 
angel” who lives in the corner house. 


HOOCH. By CwarLEs FRANCIS COE. 

Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $2. 

This book, like all Mr. Coes’s thus far, 
promises from moment to moment to be- 
come an authentic picture of law-breaking 
as a business in the present-day United 
States, but never keeps the promise. The 
result is annoyingly neither one thing nor 
another. It is too trite and too formless to 
be good fiction, too stiff and too general 
and too thoroughly bowdlerized to be good 
reporting. It is as if it had been rewritten 
without imagination or insight from news- 

(Continued on next page) 













































































New Novels 


- eo that are worth while 
s Re 


THURMAN LUCAS 


By Harlan Eugene Read 


This is the story of an American Jean Valjean—a 
moving chronicle of love and loyalty, adventure 
and disaster, tragedy and pathos. You will not soon 
forget the lives of Thurman Lucas and Viola Baird. 
An engrossing story and a living picture of the 
working of legal justice. $2.00 


VICTIM ano VICTOR 


By John R. Oliver 


“There are few others in our contemporary fiction that can mea- 
sure up to it in appeal, in the keen understanding of human 
nature involved, or in the skillful and truly artistic drawing of 
human character.” $2.50 


INTO the WIND TREADMILL 


By Richard Warren Hatch By Lola Jean Simpson 





“The story of a picturesque 
community and of one strong 
personality... although it car- 
ries as much physical action as 
you’re likely to find in the 
more glamorous of thrillers, | ™achine on pupils and teach- 
the novel remains a novel of = ers. Every parent should read 
character. $2.00 it. $2.00 


Unusual in theme and treat- 
ment is this moving story of 
school teaching, of the effect 
of the American educational 


"Fine, Wise and Gallant Book”’ 


MEMOIRS of a GOTHIC AMERICAN 


By Anne Kavanagh-Priest 
“A most powerful book...a great prose epic.” 


“As The Grandmothers was a Middle Western, so is this a feminine 
Education of Henry Adams.” 


“Here is a book that doesn’t fit into the pigeonholes...Give it a 
try...I¢ is a book of singular vitality.” $2.50 


PETER GOOD for NOTHING 


By Darragh Aldrich 


“A virile romance of the north-woods, particularly of the lumber 
camps...It is a forceful, fascinating story, full of action...clearcut, 
clean.” $2.00 


Don’t simply accept the best seller that is thrust at you— 
ask your bookseller to show you these worthwhile books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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THE TRANSATLANTIC LIBRARY edited by Matthew Josephson 


IN THE LAND OF 
COCKAIGNE 


A Satire of Bourgeois Berlin 





Uproarious scenes and corro- 
sive satire. Recounts the ad- 
ventures of an aspiring young 
writer who rises through bovu- 
doir wire-pulling to an hour of 
dizzy triumph—in the Lazy 
Man'sHeaven-  - $2.50 


BY HEINRICH MANN 
e e 


THE LIBERTINES 


Gay, and Sardonic Novel 


The wit, irony,and swaggering 
humor of the dean of French 
letters play upon the seven- 
teenth century sect of Liber- 
tines and the alluring gayety, 
naughtiness, and agnosticism 
of the age ...... $2.50 





BY HENRI DE REGNIER 


MACAULAY: PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 
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S Paris taught her 


Love 


UT of the frozen Norih comes another tense story of 
primitive emotion—comes Liv, beautiful flower of ques- 
tioning Youth, with the spiritual cold of Norway in her 
soul and the fires of passion in her heart—fighting for mastery. 


Liv, daughter of a Viking race, free of spirit, adventurous, 
revolts against the monotony and cramped conventions of 
her days. Innocent and yet strong, enthralled in Life’s beck- 
oning, she flies to Paris in search of love. Paris taught her 
Jove—sacred and profane. 


LIV by Kathleen Coyle 


author of “ItIs Betterto Tell,” “‘Shule 
Agra,” “The Widow’s House,” etc. 

THIRD LARGE PRINTING 
The Dutton Book of the Month for April 
A dramatic story of conflicting emotions—very beautifully cold, 
very real, very human. Read it tonight. 4 


OOO ee le lee le lee elie ieietiete® 





Now at all bookstores, $2.50 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SEIDEL OVER TO HOBOKEN 


New York’s Last Seacoast of Bohemia 





AFTER DARK, or Neither Maid, Wife, Nor Widow 


Oxvp Ruto, 118 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 8088 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, 8.30. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 





THE BLACK CROOK (Father’s Forbidden Favorite) 
Lyric THEATRE, 39 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 5733 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, 830. Mats. Thursday and Saturday 





Prices, 75c to $2.00. Please reserve well in advance. 
@* HOBOKEN: Where Your Ship Comes In. ‘ 


Mortey — THROCKMORTON — MILLIKEN — GRIBBLE 








The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


paper clippings. Paddy Flenger, police 
lieutenant in a large city when Prohibition 
arrives, goes into bootlegging with an al- 
derman who is a power in city politics. 
Paddy is promoted to a captaincy in the dis- 
tillery quarter of town so their racket may 
have ample protection. ‘They prosper, and 
fight among themselves, and are presently 
exterminated by competitors: They were 
lucky to have lasted half as long as they 
did: never were crooked police officials and 
politicians so ignorant of the ways of the 
crooked, and never was a large-scale illegal 
enterprise conducted along such simple, 
trusting lines, 
By Edward Holstius. Duffield. $2. 
By W. J. Perry. Morrow. $1. 
By Jessie Rainsford Sprague. 


Gop Dust. 

Gops anp MEN. 

Tue MippiemMan. 
Morrow. $2. 

Me an’ Snorty. Ry Clarence E. Mulford. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

Tus, THAT, AND THE OTHER TuiNG. By Reg- 
inald I. Townsend. Doubleday, Doran. $2 
net. 

Tue Moon Js Mave or Green Cueese. By 
Sarah Comstock. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 
net. 

Tue Bases or Mopern Science. By J. W. N. 
Sullivan. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

Brive Eyes anp Gray. By the Baroness Orceay. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

TuurmMan Lucas. By Harlan Eugene Read. 
Macmillan. $2. 
Tue Turee Courirrs. 
Doubleday, Doran. 
Tue Wes or Murper. 
Crime Club. $2. 
MINSTRELS IN SATIN. By Elisabeth Cobb Chap- 

man. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Apam’s Opera. By Clemence Dane and Richard 
Addinsell. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

StumsBiinc. By Dave E. Smalley. Barse. $2. 

Tue Woop Carver or ’Lympus. By Mary E. 
Waller. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 

Wincs or Destiny. By George Weston. 
Mead. $2. 

Stone DauGHerty. 
Mead. $2.50. 

Santi. By R. A. Baldwin. 

Tre Gun Sicnt Mine. 
Boston: Meador. 

Tue Patcrave Mummy. 
Payson & Clarke. $2. 
Gotven Tares oF Our America. Selected by 
May Lamberton Becker. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Art THE Brave Rirres. By Clarke Venable. 

Reilly & Lee. $2. 
Tue Deatu or THE Gops. 


By Compton Mackenzie. 
$2.50 net. 
By Austin J. Small. 


Dodd, 
By John P. Fort. Dodd, 


Boston: Meador. 
By A. M. Fleming. 


By F. M. Pettee. 


By Dmitri Merej- 


kocuski. Modern Library. 95 cents. 

Tue Gamster. Ry Aylwin Martin. Crowell. 
$2. 

Harp Ripinc Stim Macer. By Clem Yore. 
Macaulay. $2. 

Tue Littte Frrenv. By Bruce Marshall. Mac- 
aulay. $2. 

Wuen Love Comes to Woman. By Leah Mor- 
fom. Sears. 2.50. 

Times Square. By Cornell Woolrich.  Live- 
right. $2. 

Tre Fracrant Years. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. Liveright. $2. 

Diana. By Heinrich Mann. Coward-McCann. 


$2.50. 
Penny DreapFutr. 
ard-McCann. $2. 
Fatuer WILiiam. 
Harpers. $2. 
Mav FINGErs. By Hildegarde 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Patricia Lackep a Lover. 


By Malcolm Ross. Cow- 
By Donald Ogden Stewart. 


Huntsman. 


By John North. 


Duffield. $2. 
Tue Stoxe Sirver Cacr. By Lynn Brock. 
Harpers. $2. 


Bevinpa. By Hilaire Belloc. Harpers. $2.50. 
Farner Witiram. By Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Harpers. $2. 


Marie Boniras. By Jacques de Lacretelle. Put- 


nam. 

Scrapren. By Meta Schoepp and Louise Taus- 
sig. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

Mim Bruetre. By Guido da Verona. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 

DreatH on Scurvy Strrert. By Ben Ames 
Williams. Dutton. $2. 

Dr. Artz. By Robert Hichens. Cosmopolitan. 
$2.50. 

Unnory Viroins. By Edna Walker Malcoskey. 
Century. $2.50. 

Juvenile 


(The Children’s Bookshop «will appear 
next week.) 


Miscellaneous 
JUNGLE GODS. By CARL von HOFFMAN. 
Holt. 1929. $3.50. 


In spite of its sensational title, this turns 
out to be a sensible and entertaining collec- 
tion of stories about the natives of Northern 
Rhodesia. Although at times Mr. Hoffman 
romanticizes Africa, finding all sorts of lurid 
mysteries in its “heart of darkness,” he in- 
clines generally to observation rather than 
to rhapsody. The great merit of his book 
is understanding of the native. Romancers 


see the negro as an inscrutable savage, his 


religion as weird, black magic; missionaries 
see only the “benighted heathen.” Mr. 
Hoffman appreciates that the negro is a 
human being, and neither a black monster 
nor a lost soul. He understands the curious 
mixture of common sense (in many ways 
superior to the white man’s) and slavish, 
unreasoning superstition that exists in the 
native mind. 


“MY STARS!” BE YOUR OWN AS- 
TROLOGER. By WALTER’ ROSE. 
Stokes, 1928. $1.50. 

“My Stars!” One can hear the long-de- 
feated ghost of John Partridge at last 
crowing over the long triumphant Jonathan 
Swift; for the most ancient of the secret 
sciences now “affords fascinating pastime 
for parties—or merely for the lone dinner 
guest,” and Mr. Rose’s volume “is a novel 
and clever Bridge prize,” according to the 
jacket. 

Indeed, what is more fascinating than a 
tactful yet profound searching of one’s own 
character? We sometimes think that just 
such opportunities to discuss oneself make 
the real fortune of the fortune-tellers. Now 
one can do it by the ancient science, with- 
out any of the trouble of scanning the skies, 
or even consulting ephemerides and con- 
structing complicated horoscopes, One need 
merely look oneself up in various tables of 
numbers, and then turn to the numbered 
passage. 

To the unexpert sceptic, the results may 
seem like a psychological crazy-quilt; yet 
such is not really the case. For as no pas- 
sage has precisely the same importance as 
any other, flat absolute contradictions are 
impossible: there are only corrections and 
modifications and refinements. One does not 
take one’s choice of apparent contradictions; 
one synthesizes them. If that prove too 
difficult, one should consult a professional 
astrologer. But, at the end, one is left 
content. One recognizes and admits the 
points that ring true; one welcomes and 
lingers over the flattering possibilities that 
are still latent. The residue is easily for- 
gotten, or left to the future (for if it hasn’t 
happened, it may yet), or synthesized out of 
existence. So the general result seems to 
square with reality, if one be not too fiercely 
critical. 

And anybody can figure out his own char- 
acter and fate, as all such hard words as 
sextile, node, and dragon’s head are left 
out. In fact, the book is so ingeniously 
simple, that astrology seems much more ob- 
vious than it really is. 


HOBNAILS AND HEATHER. By Major 
CLIFTON LIsLE. Harcourt, Brace. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Perhaps Sir Robert Baden-Powell laid the 
securest foundations for the true League of 
Nations when, twenty-one years ago, he 
brought the Boy Scouts into being. Today 
forty-two countries enjoy the benefits of this 
brotherhood. But the supplementary idea 
of tying the world together by international 
visits is a recent one, and to the fifteen Eagle 
Scouts of Troop I, Paoli, Pennsylvania, led 
by Scout Master Major Clifton Lisle, be- 
longs the honor of the first group hike in 
the Old Country by American scouts. 

“Hobnails and Heather” is the most fitting 
possible account of this event. From chap- 
ter one, telling of the raising of funds, the 
training, the voyage, the heart-warming re- 
ception by the Plymouth Scouts, the visit to 
the Commander of the Fleet, to the escape 
from the sea at Mont St. Michel, seventy- 
one days and seven hundred miles later, this 
book makes happy reading. To write so 
busy and compact a log required great skill; 
humor saved it, humor and a sincerity which 
gives vividness. The reader becomes a boy, 
enjoying these laughs and tiffs and mishaps 
and meals—a tenth of the bulk seems to be 
sheer food. He becomes a walker; the ob- 
servation compassed by those thirty-two eyes 
astounds. He becomes an historian, seeing 
a new England, and mining amazing data 
from local conversations. He is entertained 
by Sir Robert himself, and is later put up 
at the international focus of the Scouts in 
Epping Forest. The Canterbury pages are 
very fine, the French contacts very funny. 
The battlefields around Verdun, as exhibited 
by one who fought there, drive still deeper 
a realization of the Great Futility. One 
closes the book glad to have been along. 
Four times lucky were the fellows who actu- 
ally went: once to go, again to be so com- 
petently taken, again to have a journal of it 
all so handsomely turned out, but chiefly to 
have inaugurated this joyous manner of 
spreading camaraderie between the nations. 
Russian ScHoots AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 

Wortv War. By Dimitry M. Odinet= and 

Paul J. Novgorotsev. Yale University Press. 

$2.75. 

Swattow Barn. By John Pendleton Kennedy. 
Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. Harcourt, Brace. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, Becker, C/o The Saturday Review. 


E. B., Buffalo, Wyoming, jumps into the 
tomahtoes-tomaytoes discussion with the fol- 
lowing: 

OMAHTOES was introduced into 

Wyoming by Sir John Reed in 1879. 
Sir John and Lady Reed were on a buffalo 
hunt and expected to get dinner at a road- 
ranch kept by a man called Bowman, where 
the present town of Buffalo now is. They 
were late for dinner and the cook drunk, 
so Bowman took them into the dining-room 
and after surveying the remains said, ‘there 
are crackers and there are tomatoes, so help 
yourselves and... Sir John in his anger 
said, ‘I can’t eat crackers and don’t like to- 
mahtoes’ and Bowman who was getting riled 
up replied, ‘I didn’t say tomahtoes, I said 
tomatoes.’ ‘I don’t care a dam what you 
said,’ said Sir John and marched out holler- 
ing tomahtoes, He got on his horse and 
as he galloped down the road he leaned over 
to the open door of the roadranch shouting 
‘tomahtoes, tomahtoes.? Bowman ran out 
into the road and answered back with “to- 
matoes. I’ve a good mind to take a shot at 
you.’ ” 

One chief regret of my career is that this 
comes too late for inclusion in the Ti-Tom- 
bac section of the Oxford Dictionary. No 
editor could resist so peerless an anecdote. 

But P. E. P., Norfolk, Va., paused in 
her reading of the GUIDE to send word post- 
haste begging me not to say that tomaytoes 
is U. S. and tomahtoes Eng., “for no one 
I know says tomaytoes and everyone I know 
says tomahtoes. I think this is true not 
only of my acquaintance in Virginia, but 
also in Louisiana and in other places in the 
South. Tho’ once we were not U. S., we 
are now, so! As for the O, D., I suppose 
one can never persuade an Englishman nor 
many other foreigner that there is something 
more to the U. S. than what he encounters 
in travelling from New York due West.” 


6 ine duties of the inscription department 
are not yet at anend. L. S., Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes: An inscription to be 
placed over the entrance to a graded coun- 
try school soon to be built, is sought. It is 
hoped to find one not too erudite for country 
children ranging from six to fifteen and 
still one with wearing qualities and with 
growing significance as minds mature. The 
unpretentiousness of the building on which 
it will be placed has also to be kept in mind. 

I shall be interested to see these come in. 
I like the idea of an inscription that will 
grow with the mind of the child; books 
should, and why not mottoes? Many of us 
remember when E Pluribus Unum suddenly 
dropped apart and became one out of many 
instead of a single whoop; it was in my 
case as interesting as the discovery, sometime 
about my seventh year, that barleygrows 
was not one word, and that it was preceded 
by three vegetables, instead of oatspeasebeans. 


C. L., Burlington, Iowa, asks if there és 
a good biography of Sam Houston, and 
where he may find critics’ impressions of 
the treatment of this romantic character in 
J. M. Oskison’s biographical novel, “A 
Texas Titan.” ; 


“THE new biography is “Sam Houston; 

Colossus in Buckskin,” by George Creel 
(Cosmopolitan) ; it is romantic, heroic, and 
evidently sincere. An earlier work, widely 
read, is “Sam Houston and the War of In- 
dependence in Texas,” by A. M. Williams 
(Houghton Mifflin). A smaller life, by S. 
B. Elliott, was published by Small, May- 
nard. I have not read the novel in ques- 
tion, but readers in search of reviews on 
some special book may most readily get on 
the track of them through the Book Review 
Digest, a periodical on file in any public 
library, listing the leading reviews of each 
book and giving brief extracts. Look up 
the author’s name in the volume for the 
year in which the book appeared. 


L. A. B., Newport, R. I., asks for @ one- 
volume history of our country, well-tried 
and found authentic and readable, not a 
many-volumed work like McMasters’s, but 
one to be supplementetd with such books as 
Bulter’s lectures on “The Builders of the 
United States,” and other works. R. W.S., 
Bend, Oregon, asks for a@ similar history, 
and also for one of the same sort for Eng- 
land. 


S for the American history, I must 
choose on my own authority, for 
whenever I ask someone high in esteem in 
these fields for the name of the best, the 
ideal, one-volume history of the United 
States for the general reader, he shakes his 


head and says it has not yet been written, 
that ideal book. John Spencer Bassett’s 
“Short History of the United States” (Mac- 
millian) is generally considered the most 
complete one-volume history for the mature 
reader; it goes from 1492 to 1920. H. W. 
Elson’s “History of the United States of 
America” (Macmillan) is good; I have used 
it in my own work, and I have often con- 
sulted Samuel Forman’s “Our Country” 
(Century), a reading history of unusual in- 
terest, which goes from Columbus to Hard- 
ing. If the call had been for a survey or 
résumé by which to gather the threads of 
earlier reading, or to get a new slant on 
what one had learned, I would have sug- 
gested Beard’s “Rise of American Civil- 
ization” (Macmillan), whose two large 
volumes need not keep anyone from start- 


(Continued on page 967) 
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Here, at last, is the Ameri- 
can “King Arthur.”’ Never 
before has there been a 
“Round Table” of the 
American Indian and his 
legends that children can 
understand and enjoy. 
A sincere and authentic 
book. 
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The Wonderland of 


Modern Science 


A new kind of Alice in Wonderland that will take you on 
an amazing journey into the new secrets of the universe 


Through 
the New Looking Glass 


~—_y 


“The atom is as porous as the 
solar system. If we eliminated all 
the unfilled space in a man’s body 
and collected his protons and elec- 
trons into one mass, the man would 
be reduced to a speck just visible 


with a magnifying glass.” 


NATURE 
Of the 


At the Bottom of 
Science’s Rabbit Hole 


ow 


“The classical conception of grav- 
itation is based on Newton's ac- 
count of what happened; but it is 
time to hear what the apple had 
to say...[ must modify the situa- 
tion a little in order to give New- 


ton a fair chance.” 








PHYSICAL 


%% & xe 


o 6 6 


WORLD 


“The external world of physics “In the community of stars, the 


has thus become a world of shad- sun corresponds to a respectable 


ows...we have seen that substance middle-class citizen.” 


is one of the greatest of our illu- 
sions.” - ee 
edi Elles “The scheme of science is now 
“Is there an end to space? Infinite formulated in such a way as to 
space cannot be conceived by any- make it self-evident that it is a 


body.” 





partial aspect of something wider.” 


Open Professor Eddington’s new book and you are at once in a far 
country, where laws and values are as strange, new and changing as 
those Alice found at the bottom of the rabbit hole. 

The Nature of the Physical World has been assessed by critics every- 
where as a rare adventure for the mind. “Curiouser and curiouser,” you 
will cry with Alice as you move about this fabulous modern world, re- 
built by science out of whirling groups of energy and complex math- 
ematical formulae. Professor Eddington illuminates it with rare expo- 
sition and wit. You will find the book a delight. 


The NATURE of the PHYSICAL WORLD 
By A. S. EDDINGTON 


“While a man is reading it he feels 
elated...when he reaches the end he is 
rateful.” 

g o eo ¢ © 


“Everyone who would bring his scien- 


“There could scarcely he a more admir- 
tific ideas up to date should read it.” 


able“exposition of the content of recent 
physical science.” 

cS &% & 
“Thrilling, amazing, fascinating...a pro- 
found and delightful book...amazes and 
electrifies.” 


“A profound and fascinating book...this 
masterly exposition of the ideas of mod- 
ern physics.” 


At all Bookstores $3.75 ~~ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
My, 4m, to to, te te, he, ho, tn, hi, Li, ta, Lh. Lm Lm, Le hy, Lm Lm thie. te, 
i 


“One finds oneself admiring each page 
for its terseness, its vivacity, its humor, 
its superb lucidity.” 
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The AMEN CorRNER 


Mr. Christopher Morley in his recent 
book about the Hoboken Experiment has 
quoted a French producer as writing his 
American playwright, “It was a fine play 
and all the critics praised it, but the public 
postponed coming.” Unfortunate play- 
wright? Unfortunate public! We shall 
never forgive ourself postponing until it 
was too late to see Eleanora Duse, And 
how it nettles us to think that we bought 
a stupid “best seller” which the $3.00 then 
necessary for the purchase of the Nonesuch 
edition of the “Book;of Ruth”—that lovely 
book now unobtainable for little less than 
$100.00. A friend of ours knowing of the 
wealth of Johnsoniana at the Oxford Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, recently learned to his 
great sorrow that he had postponed too long 
his purchase of R. W. Chapman’s admir- 
able edition (and incidentally quite the 
best) of Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland now out of print, or “O.P.,” as 
the publishers put it. O.P., it seems to us, 
stands for Optimist’s Punishment. We un- 
kindly told our friend so, and he forthwith 
purchased Mr. Chapman’s newest contribu- 
tion to Johnsoniana—Johnson & Boswell 
Revised'—and the type facsimile of Pro- 
posals for Printing Bibliotheca Harleiana} 
having long since gathered to his private 
shelves Rasselas* and Letters of Samuel 
Johnson, Lives of the English Poets’ and 
Johnsonian Miscellanies. 

Two weeks ago the only complete edition 
of “the most charming book ever com- 
posed by a woman” (to quote the Man- 
chester Guardian) went O.P. It was the 
Letters of Dorothy Osborne, limited to 
1,000 copies for England and America. 

. It is our guess that the Merrymount 
Press edition of Lady Louisa Stuart’s Notes 
on George Selevyn and his Contemporaries 
very soon will be unobtainable except at a 
high premium. In our opinion it is one of 
the most beautiful books of the year. And 
an edition of 500 copies printed by Mr. 
Updike will not linger on public shelves. 

. It will be a point of interest with us 
to watch the collectors’ demand for Miss 
Spurgeon’s Keats’s Shakespeare, that fas- 
cinating analysis of Keats, when he an- 
notated his copy of Shakespeare. . . The 
first, limited edition of The Diary of David 
Garrick’ is so surprisingly cheap that only 
a few remain. It is well worth the perusal 
of the 18th century collector. 

Those who have lingered in shops to 
caress the new Isham collection of “Private 
Papers of James Boswell From Malahide 
Castle” will find consolation in the forth- 
coming ee Career of James Boswell, 
Esq.” by F. A. Pottle (if they immediately 
add Phe names to the waiting list!). A 
good friend of Boswell’s was Henry Mac- 
kenzie, whose Anecdotes and Egotisms” is 
compact with a variety of stories, character 
sketches, 18th century gossip, quaint cus- 
toms, humor, etc. We cannot refrain from 
quoting a paragraph (as full of puns as this 
Corner is of collector’s items). 


Lord Kelly, a determined punster, and his 
brother Andrew were drinking tea with James 
Boswell. Boswell put his cup to his head, 
‘Here’s, ’ye, my Lord.’—At that moment Lord 
Kelly coughed.—You have got a coughie,’ said 
his brother.—Yes,’ said Lord Kelly, ‘I have 
been like to choak o? late. 


The Type-facsimile Reprints” include 
both 18th century and 17th century titles 
and are joys that all collectors can have. 
They bear the flavor of their famous orig- 
inals and prevent the bankruptcy that 
threatens the over-ambitious. . . The J. B. 
Wharey edition of Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
the first really authentic text of the two 
parts of the Progress. It is made up of the 
editions extant during Bunyan’s Jifetime, and 
it includes facsimile title pages and an ex- 
haustive bibliographical analysis of those 
editions. . . . But to return to Johnson (and 
what bookinan can help returning frequently 
to Johnson? ), we got the first whisper yes- 
terday of Mr. Adam’s Catalogue of John- 
soniana. He is the Mr. R. B. Adam of 
Buffalo, of course, whose collection of 
Johnsoniana is supreme. The edition will 
be limited to soo, will consist of three 
volumes and will cost about $75.00. It is 
promised for September. ... We have only 
begun to tell about the lovely books that, if 
you are a discriminating collector, you will 
visit the Press to buy for your own shelves. 
But we must return to our private corner 
and continue our reading of McKerrow’s 
Introduction to Bibliography.” 

—THE OXONIAN. 

(@) $2.50, (*) $2.50, (*) $1.00, (4) $14.00, (*) 
$12.00, (*) $8.35. (7) $12.00, (%) $10.00, (°) 
$8.50, (°) probably $15.00, (") $8.50, (2) write 


for list; prices from $1.20 to $7.00, ('%) $7.50, 
(4) $6.00. 
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An Ideal Bibliography 


TROLLOPE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. An 
Analysis of the History and Structure of 
the Works of Anthony Trollope. By 
MICHAEL SADLEIR. London: Constable. 
1928. 

RYE® since the appearance, several years 

ago, of his “Excursions in Victorian 

Bibliography,” in which, for presumably 

the first time, the modern age met with a 

list of all the works of Anthony Trollope, 

Mr. Michael Sadleir has seemed the one 

person sufficiently gifted with sympathy and 

understanding to undertake the labor of a 

full-length, annotated bibliography of this 

particular author. Until about 1920, 

Trollope was associated in the popular mind 

with elderly clergymen of the Episcopal 

Church who were supposed to fall asleep 

over his Barchester novels in their studies 

late each afternoon when they might have 
been preparing lectures for Confirmation 
classes—after all, he wrote more abundantly 
about the English clergy than any other 


novelist, and even though his attitude to- . 


wards the Church was High rather than 
Evangelical, he usually managed to convey 
the atmosphere of the Book of Common 
Prayer into his work with the utmost suc- 
cess. Then suddenly, almost over night, as 
a contemporary novelist was being pro- 
claimed, somewhat impetuously, as “another 
Trollope,” for the simple reason that he 
wrote about fox-hunting and the bad man- 
ners of rural squires, it was discovered that 
Justices of the Supreme Court and college 
presidents had known his Parliamentary 
novels intimately for years; that grand- 
mothers had grown up on “Orley Farm,” 
“The Claverings,” and “Is He Popenjoy?”; 
and that a large group of living men and 
women had been shocked by his ‘“Auto- 
biography.” With the passion for end- 
papers still in its infancy, there was only a 
mild flurry among collectors: John Mase- 
field and Rupert Brooke were fashionable 
at that time, and no one yet had had the 
native brightness to discover the eighteenth 
century. But with the publication of Mr. 
Sadleir’s list in the “Excursions,” prices be- 
gan to advance—at last there was some- 
thing authoritative that could be quoted, a 
preliminary word on the proper color of 
the bindings, and a certain amount of in- 
formation about titles and numbers of 
pages. Anthony Trollope had commenced 
his career as a collector’s item. 

“Bibliography,” Mr. Sadleir points out in 
the preface to the present volume, “can be 
extended beyond a mere descriptive analysis 
of any one writer or period; it can be made 
to illustrate, not only the evolution of book- 
building, but also the history of book- 
handling and the effect of a gradually per- 
fected book-craft on the aims and achieve- 
ments of authorship. . . . Just as Trollope 
the man serves to illustrate the psychology 
of his period, so Trollope the maker of 
books may serve to illustrate the methods of 
book-writing” (as in “Doctor Thorne” 
and “Lotta Schmidt”), “book-producing” 
(“Phineas Finn” and “Ralph the Heir”), 
“and book-distributing” (“The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” ‘Castle Richmond,” and 
“Sir Harry Hotspur”) “which were in 
vogue between—roughly—1850 and 1880. 
What was true of his works will, in a 
bibliographical sense and subject to varieties 
of circumstance, be true also of the works 
of his contemporaries.” With this as his 
expressed purpose, Mr. Sadleir begins his 
labor of reducing the seventy-one separate 
novels, histories, plays, and volumes of 
sketches to the form and shape of a defini- 
tive bibliography. That, given every op- 
portunity to fail honorably, he succeeds to 
an extraordinary degree, must be granted 
him immediately—his enthusiasm, his in- 
dustry, his ability to assemble facts and pre- 
sent them connectedly in the spirit of litera- 
ture, have all combined to make his book 
into something more than the customary col- 
lection of transcriptions of title pages and 
library-card notes, with dates and publishers 
added as an extra touch. 

Take, for example, his description of the 
issues in parts of “He Knew He Was 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 





Right”: in addition to the original thirty- 
two sixpenny numbers that appeared weekly 
from October 17, 1868, to May 22, 1869, 
there began early in November, 1868 (not 
1869 as the book states), a parallel series 
of two shilling monthly parts, each con- 
taining the matter of four of the weekly 
numbers. This seems a simple affair until 
the question of advertisements arises—then 
unexpectedly the reader is faced with the 
problem of why, with number 21, the suit- 
ing of advertisement to number issues goes 
completely to pieces until number 27 is 
reached. “At this late hour correctness re- 
vives. . . With number 30, Strahan took 
over publication, and although the front 
wrappers (being printed from a_ block) 
continued the name of Virtue” (the original 
publisher of the parts), “all inset publishers’ 
advertising was dropped and the publishers’ 
advertisements on the back-wrappers show 
Strahan’s imprint. It is impossible to judge 
by very high standards of intelligence any 
activity of Virtue’s advertisement manager. 
Quite apart from this mixing of material be- 
tween various numbers of one novel, the 
‘copy’ itself shows much carelessness, Books 
are described as ‘published this day’ over a 
period of months; a book is ‘ready’ one 
week and ‘shortly’ some weeks later. It is 
obvious that the advertising was initially 
prepared with haste and lack of logic. 
When, in addition, we remember that Virtue 


himself was greatly worried from the be- 
ginning of 1869 onwards by the failure 
of his publishing ventures, we are prepared 
for slapdash furnishing of material and for 
the use of whatsoever came most easily to 
hand.” ‘The “attempted explanation” comes 
later: “During March and April [1869] 
Virtue was too flustered with commercial 
misfortune to prolong accurate advertising 
either in the parts of a novel or the num- 
bers of a magazine; that, in consequence, 
he generalized in “St. Paul’s” to save 
trouble, and left his binders to fill up “He 
Knew He Was Right” as was most con- 
venient. But when the magazine was off 
his hands , . . he had peace of mind once 
again to suit advertisement pages to each 
weekly part.” Few more honest attempts 
have been made to point out the relation 
between certain difficulties of bibliography 
and the known facts of publishing history. 
And it is Mr. Sadleir’s special achievement 
to have brought out again this particular re- 
lation, and to have emphasized that the 
publisher, as Well as the author, must be 
taken into consideration. His entire book, 
by its clarity, its extraordinary breadth of 
treatment, its own excellence, recommends 
itself with far greater justice and truth than 
can be discovered in any possible review 
of it. G. M. T. 





Auction Sales Calendar 

American Art Association, April 29-30, 
May 1. Part 2 of the Americana Collection 
from the Library of George W. Paullin, of 
Evanston, Illinois. One of the most import- 
ant and valuable collections of its kind that 
has been offered for sale in some time. The 
library includes: 107 items dealing with 
Indians; Charles Inglis’s “True Interest of 
America Impartially Stated,” Philadelphia, 
1776, one of two known copies; Barthelmy 
Vimont’s “Relation de Ce Qui S’est Passé 
en la Nouvelle France, és Années 1644 et 
1645,” Paris, 1646; several rare Kentucky 
items, including the Lexington imprint of 
“A Letter from George Nicholas, of Ken- 
tucky, to his Friend, in Virginia,” 1798, 
and George W. Ogden’s “Letters from the 








Who wrote the Bible? 
But more than that! 





THE 


BOOK of BOOKS 


by 
ERNEST R. TRATTNER 


This book answers the fascinating question: 


It tells the amazing story of 
how the great scientific thinkers carried on a fearless 
investigation of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment in the face of terrible opposition. 


The Religious Book Club Selection for April 
at all bookstores. $2.75 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 











KAISER WILLIAM GAVE HER A MAGNIFICENT 

BRACELET BUT WHEN SHE ASKED HIM TO 

GIVE BACK ALSACE-LORRAINE TO FRANCE 
HE REFUSED. 


DAISY, 
PRINCESS OF PLESS 


By Herself is an intimate, fascinating expose of the court so- 
She frankly 


ciety of pre-war England and wartime Germany. 
reveals many intensely dramatic mo- 


ments occurring during her friendship 


with Kaiser William. 
English beauty became the 
ling” of the German court. 


This exquisite 
“spoilt dar- 
Her deline- 


ation of the Kaiser is remarkable and 
she presents hitherto unknown pictures 
of the diplomatic and military life in 
Germany. Second large printing. $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Ine., 286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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West,” New Bedford, 1823; 178 Lincoln 
items, including a broadside “Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” printed soon after his accep- 
tance of the nomination for President, the 
Ricardo pamphlet printed at Macomb, 
Illinois, in 1860—“The Presidential Cam- 
paign on the Battlefield of Illinois” and 
the John Locke Scripps “Life, Chicago, 
1860; the very scarce “Address to the 
Electors of the County of Hancock, with 
the Resolutions adopted at the convention, 
held at Buckstown, September 15th, 1812,” 
Castine, Maine, 1812; Cotton Mather’s 


“Magnalia Christi Americana,” London, 
1702, the original issue of the first col- 
lected edition; John Corrill’s “Brief History 
of the Church of Christ of Latter Day 
Saints,” St. Louis, 1839; the Liverpool, 
1841, edition of “The Book of Mormon”; 
and a presentation copy of the London, 
1852, edition from Brigham Young; N. 
Slater’s “Fruits of Mormonism,” 1851, 
original wrappers, the first book printed in 
Coloma, California; J. J. Strang’s “Ancient 
and Modern Michilimackinac,” 1854, the 
almost unknown original edition; “The New 


England Primer,” Boston, 1777; 45 items 
dealing with Ohio; John B. Wyeth “Ore- 
gon,” Cambridge, 1833, together with 70 
other Oregon items; an uncut copy of “An 
Act for Granting and Applying Certain 
Stamp Duties,” New York, 1765, reprinted 
by H. Gaine; J. E. Field’s “Three Years 
in Texas,” Boston, 1836, called by the sale 
catalogue “the rarest Texas title in Eng- 
lish”; J. H. Triggs’s “A Reliable and Cor- 
rect Guide to the Black Hills,” Omaha, 
1876; Charles W. Upham’s suppressed 
“Life of Washington,” Boston, 1840 and 


Eleazor Wheelock’s “Plain and Faithful 
Narrative of the Original Design . . . of the 
Indian Charity-School at Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut,” Boston, 1763. G. M,Z. 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS — : 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








ART 


BACK NUMBERS 


FIRST EDITIONS 


NEW YORKIANA 





ETCHINGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Select. at leisure. Grafton Collection, 17 
East 14th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 





AUTOGRAPHS 





COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 





FAMOUS AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: 
Owners of valuabie letters from celebrities 
should communicate at once with Walter 
D. Benjajnin, the world’s must famous 
dealer in autographs. Send for price list 
of rare autographs he has for sale. Every 
collector should subscribe for The Collector, 
Mr. Benjamin’s interesting monthly. $1 a 
year. 578 Madison Avenue. Est. 1887. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS announce 
the Arrival of Choice and Extensive Col- 
lections of Books acquired on our recent 
Buying Expedition Abroad. Here will be 
found Thousands of Books in all Branches 
of Literature, Art, History, Philosophy, 
Classics, Folklore, etc., etc.; Fine Library 
Sets; Choice Bindings; Extra-illustrated 
Books; First Editions of Esteemed Authors, 
Old and Modern. An Unrivalled Collec- 
tion of Shaw and Galsworthy in Firsts, 
Autographed Copies, Letters and Manu- 
scripts. Old, Rare and Curious Books. 
Splendid Examples of the Ashendene, 
Doves, Kelmscott and Nonesuch Presses. 
First Editions of Gibbon’s Rome, Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Chesterfield’s Letters, 
Boswell’s Johnson, Gray’s Poems, etc. A 
Unique Collection of Walter Crane’s Orig- 
inal Pen and Ink, and Water Color Draw- 
ings; Fine Prints, including Reproductions 
of Modern Masters, and a Choice Collec- 
tion, the Graphic Work of the French Ro- 
mantic School; Delacroix, Daumier, Ga- 
varni, etc. As these shipments arrive, they 
are reasonably priced for a quick turn- 
over and no Collector, Librarian and Book- 
lover in General should miss this oppor- 
tunity to pick up at reasonable Prices 
Items that are increasingly difficult to find 
and constantly rising in value. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 
P. Do not fail to visit our Annex 
(around the corner), 8 West 13th Street, 
open until 6 P. M., known to the Trade as 
the “Happy Hunting Ground.” 





SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. Christopher 
Morley’s Powder of Sympathy, First Edi- 
tion, $1.50. Morley’s Religio Journalistici, 
First Edition, $1.00. Two Prefaces by Walt 
Whitman,. Foreword by Morley, First Edi- 
tion, $1.00. John Donne’s Poetry and 
Prose, Nonesuch Press, limited 100 copies, 
$7.50. Mark Twain’s Fireside Conversa- 
tion 1601, Privately Printed limited edi- 
tion, $2.50. Stile’s History of Bundling in 
America, $2.50. Westropp-Wake’s Ancient 
Symbol Worship, Illustrated, $3.00. Par- 
melee’s New Gymnosophy (Philosophy of 
Nudity), illustrated with photographs, 
$6.00. Experiences of Flagellation, series 
of remarkable instances of whipping in- 
flicted on both sexes, privately printed, 
$3.50. History of Flagellation, illustrated, 
$1.50. Catalogues Free. Schulte’s Book- 
store, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS AT 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BERLIN AUCTION SALE 








WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF 
Unusual and Rare Books. Rowfant Book- 
shop, Inc., 103 E. 59th Street, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
fur the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 











SALE BY AUCTION OF THE VALU- 
ABLE MUSIC LIBRARY OF DR. 
WERNER WOLFFHEIM SECOND PART 
FROM JUNE 4th to 8th, 1929. Contents: 
1. MANUSCRIPTS: Manuscripts referring 
to theory, history and biography of music; 
Liturgical—manuscripts of the 11th to the 
18th century; Musicians’ autographs, docu- 
ments and diaries; Manuscript tablatures, 
including lute music with accompaniment, 
from the 16th to the 18th century. 2. 
MUSIC LITERATURE: Musical history; 
Biographies of musicians, general and spe- 
cial; Musical aesthetics; Literature on vo- 
cal music: (Generalities, literature on sing- 
ing, the art and folk song, minstrelsy and 
mastersong, troubadors, church song, church 
music, hymnology, liturgy, etc. Literature 
on opera, theatre, dance and festivities. 
Libretti of opera, oratorios and other vocal 
works.) 3. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
in MANUSCRIPTS. 4, VOCAL MUSIC: 
Manuscripts; Old vocal music, one-part 
and in several parts, Church and secular 
music, madrigals, motettes, masses, etc. in 
separate parts, songs (“Lied”) in German 
and other foreign languages, from the 15th 
to the 18th century; Operas in full scores; 
Oratorios, church and secular vocal music 
in full scores. Catalogues sent on appli- 
cation. Write to MARTIN BRESLAUER, 
BERLIN W 8. Franzésischestrasse 46 1. 
or LEO LIEBMANNSSOHN, ANTIQUA- 
RIAT, BERLIN S.W. 11 Bernburgerstrasse 
14. 





BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book & Binding Co., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


WE WILL BUY YOUR BOOKS. We 
especially want modern books on Art— 
Literature—Philosophy. We are prepared 
to buy entire libraries or miscellaneous 
books in any quantity, and pay cash. Call, 
phone or write us at our new store, 265 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 
Nevins 6920. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
25 Years of Book Buying Experience. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. We carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 























THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, suggests read- 
ing, with collecting in mind, the following 
volumes: The Left Leg, Powys; Jonah, 
Robert Nathan; Orlando, Virginia Woolf’s 
last meaty book. Catalogues on modern first 
editions on request. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





VisIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters fur French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


GELBER LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, offer Hakluyt and 
Purchas Voyages second and rarest edition, 
also complete collection Voyages. 











ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York, 





O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 





SEVEN TO ELEVEN BOOK LOFT, 50 
East Ninety-sixth Street, New York, special- 
izes in a Mail Order Service for School and 
College people. New, old and rare bocks 
on all subjects promptly obtained. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 











practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 
MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, ccritized, 


revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 





SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702. Hollywood, Calif. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 











COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
for new list of Modern First Editions and 
Fine Presses now ready. Benjamin Hauser 
Book Shop, 1285 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Pauline Resnikoff, 1400 
Broadway (38th Street) New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
$03 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ORIENTAL 


BOOKS ON THE EAST, Egypt to Japan; 
languages, religion, folklore, travel, history, 
belles lettres, native texts, rare manu- 
scripts, art in all its phases, including cera- 
mics and Oriental rugs, &c.; the only shop 
in America specializing in Oriental sub- 
jects; send for catalogues. Orientalia, 59 
Bank Street, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














FOR SALE: THE CENTAUR. Bruce 
Rogers most sought for book. In mint con- 
dition. Cloth case. Bids or requests 


should be sent to A. Leland Ziglatzki, 168 
Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS 
supplied promptly and reasonably. Books 
bought. Fine Arts Book Service, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Suite 409. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 
PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A catalog of 
the publications of the English, Continental 
and American presses for which we are 
American distributors will be sent upon 
request. WALTER V. McKEE, Inc., 56 
W. 45th Street, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free) out- 
lining requirements and interest. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 























RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


STORIES WANTED 
THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (lInterna- 
tional), 107-11 S. Washington, Whittier, 
Calif. Copies 25c., $2.50 year, Canada 
$3.00, Foreign $3.50. Articles of discursive 
mature on literature, politics, international 
relations, science, education, all of general 
interest, 2700 words’ length; biography to 
accompany. Payment on publication. 


SUMMER HOMES 


SUMMER HOMES IN Southern Vermont 
can be purchased at most reasonable prices; 
in the most charming hill country in New 
England, dotted with lakes and brooks; 
good fishing and hunting; real early Amer- 
ican environment of most unpretentious 
character. Farms can be bought with desir- 
able old houses from a few hundred dollars 
and up. Send for my latest listings. Harold 
P. White, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


EXCLUSIVE DEVOTION TO THE field 
of fine printing permits me to offer a com- 
plete service to collectors and students of 
printing. Books of all presses available. 
Lists on request. A. Leland Ziglatzki, 168 
Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or _ telephone 
BRY ant 0896. 
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MacKnight Black, author 
of the widely-praised volume 
of poetry MACHINERY 
writes poems about dynamos 
and engines, “because,” he 
says, “they are the most beau- 
tifuland moving things | know.” 
“There ws nota piece in the book but 
has the clear beauty for which the au- 
thor has sedulously striven.” —Percy 
Hutchison, N. Y Times. 

“Ecstatic outpourings of an order that 
we meet rarely today in books of 
poetry.” —Harry Hansen, N.Y. World. 
“As Joseph Pennell etched the beauties 
of the modern city, its docks, sky- 
scrapers, giant cranes and girders, so 
Mr. Black has sung the poetry of the 
machine, the beauties of steel."— 


Emest Boyd. 
$2.00 


HORACE LIVERIGHT NY 
L® OT 07 0) Oe 54010) Oe 








WE might begin by saying: 


Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 

It now is impossible to sleep 

For all who do controversy keep 
Concerning “The Cradle of the Deep” 


which reminds us that 
Young Joan Lowell, young Joan Lowell, 


“She dowt know nothin?” or “She did say 
somethin ” 


‘They jus keep roariw—they jus’ keep 


roarin’ 
Along! 


Which we intend to be our final com- 
ment upon the situation. . . . 

Concerning “Love in Chicago” by 
Charles Walt, Harcourt has got out a clever 
“Extra” of what purports to be the Chicago 
Graphic, all full of screaming headlines, 
the streamer over all reading ‘Crazed 
Gunman Killed”... . 

Late in May Sertbners will publish 
“Roon” by the Hon. Herbert Asquith, eldest 
surviving son of the late Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith. This will be Mr. Asquith’s 
third novel; he has also written three books 
of verse. All the family seem to write... . 


Louis Untermeyer writes, in part: 

We have taken unto ourselves one hundred 
and sixty two Adirondack acres consisting (in 
part, as the deed has it) of rock- and sugar- 
maples, dapper hemlocks, spruce pines, a hot 
and cold running trout stream, two houses, 


three 
cedar swamp, a sheep pasture with practicable . 
sheep, water, seven assorted views, and all the 


barns (and appurtenances thereto), a 


usual offices except a receiving station. We 
are (not so incidentally) on the main road to 
Montreal. . . You ought to come up in these 
altitudes where men are men—at four dollars 
fifty per hired day—where you can not only 
raise but quench a thirst, and where there are 
more mountains than you could shake a stick at 
—even if you were the world’s champion stick- 
shaker. I’ve just pruned and grafted: twenty- 
six Strawberry Apples and sixteen Mackintosh 
Reds. Come up for the hard cider season. 


Thanks, Louis; wish we could. .. . 


Dr. George A. Dorsey, who knows why 
we behave like human beings, sailed on the 
tenth of April for Japan, thence to Batavia, 
Java, to attend the Fourth Pacific Science 
Congress as delegate of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and 
the American Anthropological Association— 
whew! With him went the rough notes 
for a book he expects will be ready next 
year. “And I don’t mind saying in ad- 
vance,” quotha, “that it will be some book!” 


“Why must the Bible always be bound in 
black?” The Oxford University Press has 
taken up this question to such good effect 
that shop windows here and there display 
Oxford Bibles bound in red, blue, purple, 
rose, white, and other cheerful shades. They 
contend that essentially the Bible contains 
the gospel of good news, the happiest 
message ever given to mankind, and should 
not be dressed in sad-colored garments. . . . 
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The first big American fortune began in 
flutes. How? John Jacob Astor—the orig- 
inal one—came to New York direct from 
London where he had been working with 
his brother, a maker of musical instruments. 
He brought with him seven flutes and 
twenty-five dollars in cash. Later he took 
up the fur trade as more lucrative than 
the flute business. So says Arthur D. 
Howden Smith, author of “John Jacob 
Astor.” Also the recent publication of this 
life has unearthed one of those original 
flutes, left to Mr. L. G. Rose of Brooklyn 
in his mother’s will. It was originally the 
property of William Pioneer (what a swell 
name for the time!) a furrier of Arbor 
Hill, Albany... . 

The John Day Company has brought out 
John Van Druten’s “Young Woodley” over 
here, since it has been a best-seller in Eng- 
land. This novel is based on the play that 
was produced in New York several seasons 
er 
On May ninth the same firm will launch 
the intimate journal of George Sand, now 
available for the first time in more than 
half a century after the writer’s death. The 
journal has long been guarded from the 
public by the Sand family and is believed 
to be the only hitherto unpublished work 
in existence concerning George Sand. . . . 

The third George Gissing reissue this 
Spring by E. P. Dutton is “The Nether 
World.” Two prior reissues have been 
“Demos” and “Life’s Morning.” Morley 
Roberts, in his introduction to the latest, 
says that it has perhaps more power than 
Zola ever showed... . 

The editor of the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation recently went aboard for Euro- 
pean titles. But the best book he found was 
a biographical novel concerning Shake- 
speare, called “To the Sun” and written by 
an American living in Paris, one 4. E. 
Fisher. . : 

May first is the date of publication of 
Walter Lippman’s latest book, “A Preface 
to Morals,” issued by the Macmillan Com- 


pany. :.. 

Both “The Crime Club” and “The De- 
tective Story Club,” competitors, selected 
Rufus King’s “Murder by the Clock” as 
their May choice. And King once wanted 


In July Minton, Balch & Company will 
publish under the title of “Night Club” a 
collection of Katharine Brush’s short stories. 
The title story has been one of the most 
talked-about of recent years. . . . 

Which reminds us of Ernest Heming- 
way, inasmuch as fis short story “The 
Killers,” attained a similar distinction. His 
new novel “A Farewell to Arms,” begins 
in the May Scribner’s. It will run through 
six numbers of the magazine. It is said to 
embody a notable development in Heming- 
way’s style. The author is now abroad 
again, having returned to France on April 
sth after reading proof on the fourth in- 
stalment of the novel... . 

We thank the St. George Playhouse, 100 
Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, for sending us 
a pass to their moving picture theatre. Re- 
cently they put on “Krassin,” the story of 
the rescue of Nobile and the J/talia crew. 


“Don Juan’s Notebook,” by Harry Kemp, 
has lately been privately printed under the 
personal direction of S. 4. Jacobs, the book 
designer, who was responsible for the print- 
ing of Thornton Wilder’s “The Angel that 
Troubled the Waters,” O’Neill’s “Strange 
Interlude,” and Cummings’s “Him.” The 
advance subscription price of ten hundred 
and fifty numbered copies is five dollars, of 
fifty copies printed on Strathmore Charcoal 
paper, ten dollars, Copies are obtainable 
from C. Gerhardt, bookseller, 17 West 44th 
Street. . 

Nelson Doubleday informs us that “the 
most effective publishing organization in all 
Canada” had a formal opening in Toronto 
on April 24th. This house displays the 
name of Doubleday, Doran & Gundy, 
Limited, in connection with the Oxford 
University Press. . . . 

Morley Callaghan is now in Europe to 
be gone a year. He expects to finish over 
there a new novel he is working on... . 

We recommend the thirty-five stories by 
Ring Lardner collected in “Round Up.” 
The first printing of this book, we hear, 
was ninety thousand... . 

We are glad to see a new novel by 
Malcolm Ross announced by Coward-Mc- 
Cann. Successor to “Deep Enough,” this 
latest work of fiction by Mr. Ross is called 
“Penny Dreadful” and deals with the strug- 
gle between established forces and the tab- 
loids. The author has been a newspaper- 
man and knows whereof he writes. . . - 

Which just about lets us off till next 
Friday afternoon. Zowie! 

THE PHOENICIAN. 
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Points of View 


“Ethan Brand” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In reading the stimulating biography of 
Herman Melville by Lewis Mumford, I 
was especially interested in the author’s 
treatment of the relationship existing be- 
tween Melville and Hawthorne. Mr. Mum- 
ford has presented the essential aspects of 
this relationship with unusual vividness. In 
one important particular, however, he is ap- 
parently in error, samely, in his assumption 
that Hawthorne had Melville in mind when 
he wrote “Ethan Brand.” Mr. Mumford 
observes: “. .. it must have been with 
amazement, with incredulity, that he [Mel- 
ville] finally read the story of ‘Ethan 
Brand, written during the prime year of 
their friendship, and discovered what in his 
heart of hearts Hawthorne felt about Mel- 
ville’s lofty pride and his extreme spiritual 
quests. . . . Brand’s language is a parody 
of Ahab’s in Moby Dick; and what Haw- 
thorne says about Brand he meant to apply, 
I have no doubt, possibly by way of warn- 
ing, to Melville himself. . . . Hawthorne 
had committed the unpardonable sin of 
friendship; . . . All of Melville’s love re- 
coiled . . . from the icy strangeness of that 
friendship which was no friendship, from 
that understanding which was almost en- 
mity.” This assumption becomes untenable 
when it is pointed out that the composition 
of “Ethan Brand” antedated Hawthorne’s 
first personal acquaintance with Melville by 
almost a year. In the bibliographies of 
Hawthorne, “Ethan Brand” is listed as hav- 
ing been first published in Te Dollar Ma- 
gazine for May 1851—a date with which 
Mr. Mumford’s interpretation is in accord; 
but the bibliographers have hitherto over- 
looked an earlier appearance of the story in 
The Boston Museum for January 5, 1850. 
Hawthorne must have written “Ethan 
Brand” toward the end of 1849 while he 
still resided at Salem, in the same dark pe- 
riod, incidentally, in which he wrote “The 
Scarlet Letter”; and since Hawthorne and 
Melville did not meet until August, 1850, 
the story can have no bearing on their per- 
sonal relations. 

It is also unlikely that Hawthorne in 
writing “Ethan Brand” was influenced by 
the reading of Melville’s novels or that he 
had Melville in mind at all. Obviously the 
language of “Brand,” written in 1849, owes 
nothing to the speeches of Ahab in “Moby 
Dick,” which was begun in the summer of 
1850. To interpret “Ethan Brand” rightly, 
one has to regard it, like so much of Haw- 
thorne’s fiction, as the result of a gradual 
and prolonged growth in the mind of the 
author. The adumbration of the story oc- 
curs in an entry in the “American Note- 
Books” in 1844, two years before the pub- 
lication of “Typee,” Melville’s first novel; 
and it should be observed that the words 
used are almost identical with those which 
Hawthorne later applied to Brand, the par- 
allel being so close that Hawthorne must 
have referred to this passage while writing 
“Ethan Brand”: “The Unpardonable Sin 
might consist in a want of love and rev- 
erence for the Human Soul; in consequence 
of which, the investigator pried into its dark 
depths, not with a hope or purpose of mak- 
ing it better, but from a cold philosophical 
curiosity,—content that it should be wicked 
in whatever kind or degree, and only desir- 
ing to study it out. Would not this, in other 
words, be the separation of the intellect 
from the heart?” 

In view of the facts, therefore, that 
“Ethan Brand” was published several months 
before Hawthorne and Melville became per- 
sonally acquainted, and that the story existed 
in embryo in the journal some two years 
before the publication of Melville’s first 
novel, it seems clear that Hawthorne’s story 
was conceived, developed, and brought to 
its final form without reference to either 
Melville or his writings. 

RANDALL STEWART. 

Yale University. 


Quotations 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mrs. Becker’s notes on two quotations sug- 
gest further notes. 

In the first place, in discussing the wan- 
derings of Swinburne’s stanza that contains 
the lines 


We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 


she might have pointed out how the lines 
I have copied have become the germ of a 
more famous poem. Swinburne’s lines ran 
in Henley’s head, suggested a train of 


thought that suited Henley’s point of view, 
and Henley’s poem grew from it. This is 
an easier theory than to suppose the coinci- 
dence accidental or to account for it other- 
wise. Whether Henley realized that he was 
borrowing his phrase is not a question to be 
sure about. 

In the second place, what is or can be 
the standard of a quotation from a foreign 
language given in translation? Homer’s 
words are, literally, “the knees of the gods”; 
and this is the customary quotation, not from 
any printed translation but from the quoters’ 
memory of the Greek. But if a translator 
thinks that English idiom speaks of a thing 
as lying in or on one’s “lap,” what then? 
In translating the Iliad such a man will say 
“lap”; for the purposes of familiar quota- 
tion it seems absurd to try to be more 
idiomatically English than the form in 
which everybody quotes. The English Bible 
calls a lap “knees” (2 K. 4.20; Judg. 16. 
19; and elsewhere); where the Bible has 
“Jap” it means higher up on the body. 

STEVEN T. ByINGToN. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. 


Literature and Science 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Professor Albert G. Keller’s paper, “The 
Ant and the Butterfly,” makes interesting 
and instructive reading. No doubt most of 
us need to be reminded, from time to time, 
that all knowledge is one; that physical 
science, for instance, is as truly an indispen- 
able element of liberal education as are 
Latin and Greek. 

And yet, Dr. Keller seems to this writer 
to have underrated tremendously the respect 
in which littérateurs hold science. Teachers 
of the humanities who think the study of 
science unimportant are surely few! Isn't 
he jousting at windmills here? An immense 
majority of the professors of literary and 
historical studies would certainly agree that 
a so-called education which leaves the stu- 
dent ignorant of important and authentic 
scientific facts and principles is not an edu- 
cation at all. It seems incredible that a 
scholar of the twentieth century should even 
entertain a contrary opinion, —unless he is 
“falsely called Selim the Learned.” 

Again, Dr. Keller would have us drop 
the term, “humanities,” as a means of de- 
noting the entire group of linguistic, liter- 
ary, and historical studies. Why, pray? 
Science is one thing, the humanities quite an- 
other. To be sure, they are related to each 
other, and probably the relationship is sel- 
dom given the recognition that it deserves. 
Nevertheless, what good can it possibly do 
to call all studies “sciences” or “humanities” 
and allow the term not so honored to fall 
into disuse? Nothing but hopeless confu- 
sion would result. The two things— 7. ¢., 
the two groups of studies—would remain 
distinct, no matter what they ‘might be 
called. To ignore important differences 
and lump together under one term things 
which are essentially dissimilar as they ap- 
pear to consciousness,—that can hardly be 
regarded as a step towards appreciating the 
nature of reality. Even Plato knew that 
terms must have fairly definite meanings if 
discussion of the things they represent is to 
lead anywhere. 

Unfortunately, what scholars may think 
of science or pseudo-science is of slight con- 
sequence nowadays, at least so far as the 
actual administration of our institutions of 
learning is concerned. Such schclars as we 
have are not consulted about that. Least of 
all are humanistic scholars consulted. When 
the question of what constitutes a proper 
programme of studies for a bachelor’s de- 
gree furnishes forth the theme of faculty 
debate, the ideas that prevail are almost in- 
variably those advanced by scientists with or 
without “scope”—chiefly by scientists “with- 
out.” It is a little difficult, therefore, to 
understand why Professor Keller should ex- 
ert himself to convert the professors of the 
humanities to a belief in science. In the 
first place, the objects of his missionary zeal 
are believers already. In the second place, 
they have no longer so much as the well 
known “Chinaman’s chance” of influencing 
the direction of present-day education. 

By all means let us have more charity for 
one another, and more “scope,”—a truly 
universal philosophy of education which 
will eschew departmental particularisms, 
false antitheses, and misleading epithets. In 
a word, let us view education fairly and 
realistically, with genuine tolerance and 
honesty. 

To put it more bluntly, let us avoid such 
parabolic representations of both scientists 
and humanists as one implies by using “Ant” 
or “Butterfly” to denote either. For, to 


paraphrase Sir Roger de Coverley, a good 
many “Ants” and “Butterflies” can be found 
on both sides. 
P. J. BENRIMO. 
Marion Institute, Ala. 


Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from page 963) 
ing on what will prove to be a much 
shorter time of reading than he may think, 
and William Macdonald’s “Three Centuries 
of American Democracy” (Holt), I think I 
would get this one anyway; it is a master- 
piece of brevity and fairness. 

The one-volume English history I keep 
at hand for constant reference is Mowat’s 
“New History of Great Britain” (Oxford 
University Press). This is a short, fat book 
full of admirable pictures; it is meant for 
study and bright enough for continuous 
reading. ‘There is always Green’s “Short 
History of the English People” (American 
Book Company), and if a very short one is 
called for, the Home University Library 
(Holt) has one, A. F, Pollard’s “History of 
England.” 

A little book has just come ypy way that 
would be useful to certain students and 
readers, “A Note-Book of European History, 
1400-1920,” by S. H. McGrady (Crowell), 
author of “A Digest of British History,” 
which, I suppose must be on the same lines 
though I have not seen it. This book is 
little more than a frame work of topics, 
names, and dates, but it holds the immense 
subject together and gives a student means 
for fitting events in literature, art, or science 
into their proper chronological frame. Also 
it will help in reviewing a history course. 


H.S. K., New York, asks about books on 
old age pensions, and the subject of old age 
as a social problem. 


“— Challenge of the Aged,” by Abra- 
ham Epstein, has lately come from the 
Vanguard Press: twenty-five American states 
are now considering some form of old age 
pensioning, and this book is by a leading 
authority on the subject. Another side of 
the subject is shown by Johanna Lobsenz in 
“The Older Woman in Industry” (Scrib- 
ner); it may make some of us jump to find 
that old age in industry, so far as women 
are concerned, would seem to set in some- 
where around thirty-five. This book is the 
result of much research in placement and 
personnel work. It may be salutary for 
anyone approaching this advanced age to 
look the subject straight in the eye, and 
thus to discover, through Walter M. Gal- 
lichan’s “Youthful Old Age” (Macmillan), 
how to dodge it altogether by keeping 
young. This is a more sensible book than 
one might fancy from the title; the advice 
on health, mental habits, hobbies, and so on 
is sound and practical. 





H. C. Y., Fargo, N. D., owns a volume 
entitled “The Pursuits of Literature,” 
seventh edition printed for T. Becket, Pall 
Mall, London, 1798; he can find nothing 
from which he can determine the author, 
and would be glad if anyone can tell him 
who it was. T. L., Oak Park, Ill., some 
time since asked if I knew a book recom- 
mended in lectures at the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum in 1923 by the men who con- 
ducted tourists through its exhibits. It was, 
she thinks, “Fictitious Creatures in Nature 
and Art,” by Vineycomb. I have been 
looking carefully but without result, for 
trace of it, because I rather like the sub- 
ject of heraldic and architectural monsters, 
and there is little about them in the book 
line. The best book that describes them is 
“Coasts of Illusion” (Harper), a delightful 
geography of mythical places and their in- 
habitants, as they lived in the beliefs of old 
Travelers. 

If anyone keeps a record of the lists pub- 
lished in this column, I would be glad if he 
would tell me when one appeared with 
pageants and plays for outdoor production 
in camps. E£. D, M., Charlevoix, Mich., 
needs it and so do several others, and my 
file is at the moment in process of packing 
for ocean transport, She thinks this list 
appeared about two years ago. 


Does every good book 


find its audience? 


Do you believe that every book 
of merit receives proper recogni- 
tion? Contrary to popular belief, 
our experience as publishers has 
been that even the best book needs 
much help in reaching the reading 
public for which it was written. 
For instance, this advertisement is 
intended to help HOBBY HOUSE, 
a first novel by Russell Neale. By 
means of an offer never before 
made, we hope to introduce a 
unique talent to the right people. 


Confident of its- worth, hoping 
that you are one of those who will 
Savor its curious freshness and 
charm, we offer HOBBY HOUSE 
to you for five days’ free examina- 
tion. Our only stipulation is that 
you give us the name of a con- 
venient bookseller, who will bill 
you for the purchase price if you 
decide to keep the book. 


A tale of houseboat dwellers on the 
Ohio River, HOBBY HOUSE is shot 
through with “an enigmatic and haunt- 
ing strangeness."—T7. K. Whipple. “A 
surprising achievement,” says Jim Tully, 
“the catches the spirit of the river which 
I knew so well in my boyhood.” Lloyd 
Morris said, “He writes as Liam 
O'Flaherty and James Stephens might 
have written, had they been one man, 
not two—a matured and robust talent.’’ 


“Fascinating and new,” was Mary 


Rennels’ verdict; Dorothy Scarborough 
found “‘a rich originality of style and 
story stuff.” 


For a limited time, 
and to readers of the 
Saturday Review only, 
we offer HOBBY 
HOUSE for free ex- 
amination. We in- 
vite you to read it 
at no expense, hoping 

you are one of 
those who enjoy dis- 
covering the unusual, 
hoping that you will 
not wish to part with 
it. Fill in the’ coupon 
and mail it now. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 

49 East 38rd Street 

New York City Send Me 
HOBBY HOUSE $2.50 


If I do not return the book to you within 
five days you may bill me for it through 
my bookseller. 


CI so cckicccsescee Address 


DR tii inakcentwcnnwe ROBB 660000008 

















Robert Nathan’s 





new volume 


of verse 


Cepar 


Box 


By the author of 
Tue Bisnop’s WIFE 





1 urge this volume upon you. 
In Mr. Nathan's verse I find 
chords of rich and sonorous 
harmony.—Wailliam Soskin in 
the New York Post. 


He achieves an illumination 
beyond the fact. 


—Louis Untermeyer $1.50 


BOBBS-MERRILL 


























THE MOST PROVOCATIVE NOVEL 
OF THE SPRING 


THIS POOR PLAYER 


By SHIRLEY WATKINS 
**It will be read when hundreds of its 
contemporaries are tatters and rags.”’ 
—WALTER YUST—Phila. Public Ledger 
At all bookstores $2.50 
MACRAE ¢ SMITH ¢ CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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And why not... 





when you ean learn so easily? 


O ONE asks you if you speak French 
any more. It is understood that 
everyone who really matters has mas 

tered this graceful accomplishment. French 
phrases are used in conversation here just as 
they are abroad. You hear them daily—and 
if you cannot answer them in French you lose 
countenance — perhaps with the people who 
mean the most to you, in your social set or 
in business. 

People do not mean to embarrass you when 
they address you in French. They simply take 
it for granted that every cultured person can 
speak this most charming of all languages. In 
the better circles in America, French is used 
more and more each day. 

No doubt you would already be using French 
if you knew how easily and cheaply you could 
learn it. Ten minutes a day for a very short 
time is enough to give you a fund of con- 
versational French with the true Parisian 
accent. 


earn eal ia at 





for the language checked below 


0 Spanish 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Ine., Dept. F-664, i 
American Representatives of Hugo's Language Institute, a 
Garden City, New York. + 
Gentlemer I am interested in learning to speak French by the t 
Hugo Method. Kindly send me the Hugo ‘‘French-at-Sight'’ 
24 lessons for my free examination. Within 7 days I i 
r return the course or send you $1.85 at that time, and 
ach month thereafter for 4 months I am also to receive a g 
word imported dictionary without additional cost | 
SE Ea POOP CES od LN Tint raed: GO RED OM AT, MOOS Eka i 
Addr 7 
GA « Sa 56 5: 0i5-a)6 cc eeea eb irechd barnals aed meneame asinaloeeee 4 
Instead of the French Course send me a 24-lesson Hugo Course § 


C Italian 


O German 





NO TIRESOME RULES 


The Hugo Language Institute of Europe 
has perfected an easy new method which gives 
you French in the same simple way that a baby 
is taught to talk. That is—you learn French 
by actually TALKING it! 


The tedious school room method with its 
tiresome rules of syntax and grammar and al- 
most endless lists of “irregular” verbs has been 
discarded! The Hugo method gives you 
French that you can begin to use from the very 
first lesson. 

You can begin at once, in the privacy of 
your own home, at your leisure to learn 
French, as it has been taught abroad for many 
years. 


The Famous HUGO Method 


Now Only $9*° 


on Monthly Terms 


Now there is no excuse for not knowing 
French. You pay only a few cents a day, in 
convenient monthly payments—as you learn 
— AFTER you have seen the course and 
know what it can do for you. 


The entire course of 24 lessons costs only 
$9.85, payable on the convenient terms of 
only $2.00 a month. And you do not pay 
your first installment of $1.85 until you have 
proved to your own satisfaction that the course 
will enable you to speak French correctly. 





The 25,000-word French-English, English- 
French Dictionary is free with your course. 


Try It One Week Free 


Begin learning French at home by the Hugo 
method at our expense. Look over all of the 24 
lessons before you pay a penny. Accept one week's 
free instruction. So that you can absolutely convince 
yourself that you will learn to speak French correctly 
and fluently, we will send you the complete course 
for seven days’ free examination. The coupon brings 
you every one of the 24 fascinating lessons. The 
Hugo system must not be confused with any make- 
shift French “course” calculated to astonish French 
waiters, it is a carefully arranged scientific system 
of instruction GUARANTEED to give you a work- 
ing knowledge of French. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
Dept. F-664 
American Representatives of Hugo’s Language Institate 
Garden City, New York 

















FRANCAIS ANGLAIS 
Magnificent 
ANGLAIS -FRANCAIS H 
AIS English-French 
Dictionary 


This Francais-Anglais and 
English-French dictionary, ar- 
ranged by Ch. Cestre, Pro- 
fesseur 4 la Faculté des Let- 
tres de Paris, is yours, abso- 
lutely free, with your French 
course. 350 pages, 25,000 
words. Dark green, semi- 
flexible, seal-grained cover. 
Quaint gold lettering, page 
edges stained red and a 
unique coq d'or on cover. 
Mail the coupon now. 
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